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hat Lady Houston thinks 


Are We 
Downhearted ? 


YES 


Goodbye—Goodbye 
We cry with a sigh 


Driven away 


By a law that’s a lie 
Great King and True Lover 


For you we would die. 


Will you never return, Sir, 


To gladden our eye ? 


~ 


KING EDWARD VIII. 
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Reprinted from the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ 


NCE again it is time to take stock of Britain’s precarious position in 
a world which becomes ever less secure. We are existing virtually 
without weapons and without fighting men in an age when every 

other Power is arming rapidly and methodically day by day. 


In every direction this country sees a threatening panoply—huge air 
squadrons mustering, new divisions arming, growing fortifications, 
organisation on the basis of war. Nothing must obscure our watch on the 
bustling and teeming camp which is arising close at hand in Europe and 
no less in the distant quarters of the earth. 


For four years the Daily Mail has persistently warned the nation of its 
deadly peril. Such arming as is going on in this country is proceeding at 
a woeful pace, whereas abroad the war effort takes precedence of all other 
activities. Britain now cannot even hope to catch up. At her present 
gait, she is ever dropping farther behind, both in fighting equipment and 
if, Man-power. 


Recruiting continues to be unimpressive. On Monday, for example, 
the War Office published figures which are gravely disquieting. They 
showed that the Territorial First Anti-Aircraft Division, on which the 
ground defence of the capital depends, has still a deficit of 308 officers and 
15,818 other ranks, so that at the alarm of war many vital defences would 
go unmanned. 


** Collective security ’’ is the phrase which has disarmed us and which 
is hampering our efforts to regain strength. There is no want of patriotism, 
but no sane youth burns to guarantee a system which would throw British 
manhood into the trenches to safeguard San Salvador or some other 
League member whose frontiers only school teachers know. 


Enlistment for the Air Force is better than for the Army; but in this 
most vital Service of all we hopelessly lack machines. To-day the sole 
way to keep this island safe is to command formidable strength in the air 
—a strength that will forbid attack or, at the least, ward it off, and reply 
with swift and deadly counter-strokes. Yet it is in this most necessary 
arm of all that we have chiefly fallen behind and continue to lose ground. 


The time for further warning may be short. We must build, and build 
fast. The two years confessedly lost ought to be succeeded by the most 
intensified efforts. Every hour of the nation’s life is overshadowed with 
risk while other Powers continue building more fighters and bombers in a 
day than Britain in a month. 


A 


Recruit and 
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Through the Looking Glass 


The Primate’s Broadcast 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


SIR—May I express a personal view, which I 
feel must be shared by many others, on the 
address broadcast by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury last night ? 

The terms in which he passed judgment on 
King Edward VIII will, I am sure, have jarred on 
the feelings of a number of his listeners. I for 
one could not help recalling in contrast the moving 
and generous terms of Prince Edward's farewell 
to the country and the Empire before his departure 
into what is at least temporary exile. 

Was it necessary, at this juncture, for the 
Primate to pronounce judgment, even though he 
stands at the head of the Established Church? If, 
in that capacity, he thought it his duty to express 
a view, which no doubt he is entitled to uphold, 
the time for it would surely have been before the 
final scene in this national drama. His words 
uttered at this moment suggest the hitting of a man 
when he is down.—Yours, etc., 


T. EVERETT CROXLEY. 
London, S.W.1, Dec. 14. 


* * 
* 


Japanese Demand Shanghai Concession 

A move to create a virtual Japanese concession 
in Shanghai has been launched by the influential 
local Japanese Residents’ Corporation. Under 
this proposal, a large section of Hongkew and 
Chapei would pass under Japanese control. 

The reason given for the move is the large num- 
ber of Japanese residents in the area who are 
endangered under the existing international regime 
by ‘‘ inadequate protection against Chinese 
terrorists.”’ Morning Post. 

Why not?-—Ep. S.R. 


* * 
What Mrs. Simpson Did Not Understand 


The curious thing about this crisis has been the 
chasm between M.P.s in the House who have had, 
since the story broke into the British Press and 
even before, a general idea of what was really 
happening, and the country as a whole, which 
could only judge from a carefully-guided Press. 

I don’t know if I shall be sent to the Tower for 
Saying it—in most countries now that would be 
my fate—but, really, the difference between the 
story of the crisis as told by Mr. Baldwin in the 
House of Commons and that same sequence of 
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events as discussed and believed in the lobbies of 
the House is so wide as, in the Premier’s own 
phrase of long ago, to make us reflect once again 
on the many-sidedness of truth. 

* * 

A “Commons” Affair 


The crisis has been a Commons affair from the 
start. Other parts of the Constitution have been 
kept firmly in their place. 

Lord Derby’s big bulk got him no better place 
than his great prestige, and he had to stand 
crushed against the wall, while the Commons 
wrangled their way through questions. 

Incidentally, it is an interesting sidelight on 
Commons power, that while the country, the 
Empire, the world even, was on tiptoe for the 
Premier’s statement, all the questions on the paper 
had to be answered first. 


* * 
* 


The Truth of the Matter 


Of course, the real interest of the episode, apart 
from the poignancy of its human drama, will come 
when, if ever, the public is allowed to know the 
whole truth. 


For there is more in the opposition to Mrs. 
Simpson than that she was an American, a com- 
moner, and a divorcée—these nouns are arranged 
in the agreed crescendo of indignation. 

There has been a growing uneasiness about the 
political tendencies around her. Or perhaps it 
would be fairer to say, the groups that have been 
using her influence over the King for their own 
purposes. 

I want to be scrupulously fair to Mrs. Simpson. 
Her name has not been spared by jealous tongues 

. . and she cannot reply. 


* * 
* 


Are We Mad? 


As a place for collecting sidelights on public 
opinion, the House of Commons lobby is almost 
better than that wide central corridor of the 
Chambre des Députés. 
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The reactions of the audience in the diplomatic 


and foreign galleries were interesting. A young 
counsellor in one of the embassies whom I have 
met on occasions, seized my arm as I stood in the 
lobby afterwards. He was perspiring heavily. 

‘© Tell me, Miss Wilkinson, am I mad? Have 
I dreamt all this? Gossip says your King has 
acted as every King in Europe has acted through 
the ages. You English say it is wrong. So he 
says: ‘ Very well, then I will marry the lady ’; 
and you English turn him off the Throne. But 
what a country! ”’ 

A swift answer to Stutzpunktpolitik,’? was a 
grave comment I heard in passing. If you want 
the exact translation of that word I can only refer 
you to the Ichneumon Fly that plants a sting in 
its enemy which paralyses without killing and then 
leaves its young to savour the body at leisure. 

ELLEN WILKINSON in the Sunday Referee. 
* * 
* 
The Decay of Class Government 

Class government has decayed. It has to make 
appointments degraded and incompetent. Its 
jobbery has become outrageous and its futility 
dangerous. 

What, then can take its place? The obvious 
answer is, the Crown. 

The Crown cannot take the place of class govern- 


ment entirely. Class government is still very 
strong in England. It is still sufficiently organised 
to live, though its vitality regularly declines. 
But it must begin to share its formerly unconteste | 
power, and the partner which is here present and 
to hand ready to be taken in, is the Monarchy. 
The weakness of constitutional fictions is that 
they are falsehoods ; but the strength of them lies 
in this :—that in preserving the name, though the 
thing be absent, they preserve a shell which can 
be refilled with reality. THE CROWN, 
INVOKED AT EVERY STEP AS THE 
IMAGINARY AUTHOR OF THIS THAT 
AND THE OTHER, REDUCED TO NO 
MORE THAN A NAME, IS A NAME 
WHICH MIGHT TAKE ON REAL LIFE. 
IT MIGHT BECOME AGAIN, BY DEGREES, 
THE FOUNTAIN OF HONOUR. ITS PUB- 
LIC PRONOUNCEMENTS MIGHT BE THE 
PUBLIC PRONOUNCEMENTS, IN PART 
AT LEAST, OF AN ACTIVE MONARCH. 
ITS MINISTERS MIGHT BE INDEED 
‘“ MINISTERS,” INSTEAD OF MASTERS 
— MASTERS WHO THEMSELVES, IN 
THEIR TURN, HAVE FOR LONG BEEN 
ONLY THE SERVANTS OF FINANCE, 
THE CROWN MAY REVIVE. THE TIME 
IS RIPE FOR SUCH A CHANGE. IF IT 
DOES NOT, WHAT ELSE CAN ACT? 


G.K.’s Weekly. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang), 
broadcasting during the B.B.C. religious service in 
the concert hall, said :— 


URING the last ten days we have seen 
strange things. Very rarely in the long 
course of its history has this nation passed 

through a week of such bewilderment, suspense, 
anxiety. Within twenty-four hours one King went 
and another King came. 


What pathos, nay, what tragedy, surrounds the 
central figure of these swiftly moving scenes! 


On the eleventh day of December 248 years ago 
King James I] fled from Whitehall. By a strange 
coincidence, on the eleventh day of December last 
week, King Edward VIII, after speaking his last 
words to his people, left Windsor Castle, the 
centre of all the splendid traditions of his ancestors 
and his throne, and went out an exile. In the 
darkness he left these shores. 


Seldom, if ever, has any British Sovereign come 
to the Throne with greater natural gifts for his 


The 


Pronouncement 


Kingship. Seldom, if ever, has any Sovereign 
been welcomed by a more enthusiastic loyalty. 

From God he had received a high and sacred 
trust, Yet, by his own will, he has abdicated—he 
has surrendered the trust. With characteristic 
frankness he has told us his motive. 

It was a craving for private happiness. 

Strange and sad it must be that for such a motive, 
however strongly it pressed upon his heart, he 
should have disappointed hopes so high, and 
abandoned a trust so great. 

Even more strange and sad it is that he should 
have sought his happiness in a manner inconsistent 
with the Christian principles of marriage, and 
within a social circle whose standards and ways of 
life are alien to all the best instincts and traditions 
of his people. 

Let those who belong to this circle know that 
to-day they stand rebuked by the judgment of the 
nation which had loved King Edward. I have 
shrunk from saying these words. But I have felt 
compelled for the sake of sincerity and truth to 
say them, 


: 
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To the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Your Grace, 


Your pronouncement attacking the ex-King has 
called forth a storm of protest. 


The Daily Express insists that ‘‘ the clergy 
should specify the persons they accuse — or else 
show some of the restraint they preach about.”’ 


The News-Chronicle speaks of many letters pro- 
testing that your criticism of King Edward was 
‘* untimely and even unchristian.”’ 


WHISPERED SLANDER 


’ 


We are certain,’ says the News-Chronicle, 
‘‘ that the country would not wish Edward VIII 
to be judged on the basis of whispered slander 
which cannot be stated in a form in which the man 
most concerned can answer it. 


‘“The Duke of Windsor made his great 
renunciation, in the words of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, ‘ with dignity, grace and loyalty to his 
people, to the Constitution and to his successor.’ 
The least we can do is to follow the wise advice of 
the Dean of Westminster, who urged his hearers 
‘to refrain from engaging in, or listening to, 
gossip, which could only be mischievous, and to 
remember the debt which rich and poor alike owed 
to the ability, work and devotion which Prince 
Edward showed as Prince and Sovereign.’ ”’ 


The Daily Telegraph, that pillar of Mr. Baldwin, 
gives prominence to the letter of a correspondent 
who says that your judgment on King Edward 
VIII must have jarred on the feelings of many 
listeners and contrasts it with ‘ the moving and 
generous terms ”’ of his farewell to the Empire. 


Finally, the Bishop of Durham summed up the 
matter in the following words :— 

‘* | was always trained to believe that the Church 
of England was an episcopal Church governed by 
bishops reigning in their several dioceses. Now | 
find it is coming to be some kind of novel body 
governed by the B.B.C. and two archbishops. 


do not like it.”’ 


“BE MERCIFUL UNTO ME A SINNER” 


I should like to say one word about Your Grace’s 
pronouncement. 


You quoted from the Ten Commandments : 
‘* Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife,’’ but 
King David, the greatest King in Jewish history, 


JUDGE NOT THAT 
NOT JUDGED” 


not only coveted his ne#ghbour’s wife but had her 
husband murdered in order to marry her. 


So I should like to say to you: ‘* Judge not that 
ye be not judged,’ for believers in Christianity 
know that the greatest change that Christ made in 
his religion was always to try to help women who 
were—in the language of that time—described as 
sinners.’” Does the Archbishop place Mrs. 
Simpson in this category? If he does, let him 
refresh his mind reading Christ’s loving, tender 
and merciful words. 


“SHE LOVED MUCH” 


‘ 


There was the ‘‘ woman which was a sinner ”’ 
who washed Christ’s feet with tears and anointed 
them with precious ointment in the Pharisee’s 
house. For her sake he uttered those words 
supreme among his sayings: ‘‘ Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven ; FOR SHE LOVED 
MUCH.” 

Tradition identifies this woman with Mary 
Magdalen out of whom He had cast seven devils. 
It was to Mary Magdalen that Christ first appeared 
after the Resurrection, and this sinner stands 
to-day among the great Catholic saints. 


There was also the woman taken in adultery 
who, according to the Mosaic Law, was to be 
stoned. Her accusers, convicted by their own 
conscience, went out one by one, when Christ had 
said, *‘ He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her,’? and when He was left 
alone with her, He said, ‘‘ Neither do | condemn 
thee : go and sin no more.”’ , 


Shakespeare was at one with the Bible when he 
wrote the famous speech of Portia in ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice ’’: 

‘* The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless'd; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP MIGHT PERHAPS 
HAVE HESITATED TO BROADCAST HIS 
HARSH JUDGMENT ON KING EDWARD 
HAD HE REMEMBERED THAT A 
GREATER THAN HE SAID: 
“JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT 
JUDGED,” 
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WHEN WILL 


WHY OUR KING S6, 


ING EDWARD has gone, and at the 
moment of his going has bespoken our 
loyalty for his brother. 


That loyalty King George shall have, because 
to refuse it now would be a double disloyalty. 


But there is no disloyalty in wanting to know 
why it was deemed necessary that King Edward, 
the Well-beloved, was hustled off the throne. 


There is to be no ‘‘ King’s Party ’’—but at least 
the friends of King Edward can demand reasons 
for their loss. 


EVERYWHERE IT IS FREELY SAID 
THAT THE TRUTH HAS NOT BEEN 
TOLD, THAT MUCH IS YET CONCEALED 
THAT MUST SOME DAY BE DRAGGED 
INTO THE OPEN. 


The Press of England is somehow muzzled, but 
this paper is not muzzled. Neither by shareholders 
nor by sycophants is the policy of this paper forced 
to bow to mere passing expediency. It is—for- 
tunately—owned and edited by a single citizen, 
and she a woman without fear. 


LET BALDWIN ANSWER! 


Questions that should have been rained at 
Baldwin in Parliament or the public prints can be 
asked here—and shall be asked. 


Let the Prime Minister answer them. He 
admits that for votes he wilfully deceived the 
democracy on re-arming: he cannot mislead them 
as wilfully about their King. 

Why was King Edward allowed to abdicate 
without the question of whether or not he might 
marry the woman he loved being put to the elected 
representatives of the people? 


Why when Baldwin knew for some months, and 
definitely from November 16, that abdication was 
the alternative to this marriage was nobody told? 


Why was the project of a morganatic marriage 
treated as impossible without any consultation with 
the Members who might have passed the 
legislation ? 


Why was the public led to believe that the 
woman the King marries must be the Queen of 
England? Is it not true that the man Queen 

Victoria married was never King of England? 
_ Why was Baldwin so certain that a Bill to make 
a morganatic marriage possible was doomed to 
failure, and yet so ready to introduce a much more 
serious Bill to make abdication possible? 


Why did Baldwin tell the House of Commons 
that there was no constitutional erisis but that the 
situation was so delicate that questions were 
inexpedient instead of telling the House what that 
delicate situation was? 


Mr. Baldwin sought an interview with the King 
to discuss the ‘‘ scandal ’’ of Mrs. Simpson—and 
at that interview learnt that the King, like an 
honourable man, wished to marry the lady when- 
ever she might be free—why did he not then take 
into his confidence those who had a right to know 
the facts, first the Cabinet, next the Commons, 
and so the people ? 


Why does Baldwin speak of ‘‘ friendly ’’ and 
informal conversations when it is common gossip 
that many of those talks were far from friendly ? 


WHY DOES HE SPEAK OF THE KING 
AS HIS FRIEND WHEN IT IS OBVIOUS 
FROM HIS OWN ACCOUNT OF THE 
CONVERSATIONS THAT HE NEVER 
ATTEMPTED TO HELP THE KING TO 
FIND A WAY TO RECONCILE HIS WISH 
TO MARRY WITH THE GOVERNMENT’S 
OBJECTIONS TO HIS CHOSEN BRIDE ? 


Why was it necessary to come to the House and 
tell the Members that the King had signed a docu- 
ment of abdication before anybody knew why that 
instrument had been signed, and long before there 
could by law be any question of marriage to a lady 
not yet divorced ? 


MYTHICAL LAWS 


Why was the matter not left until the lady was 
free? 


Why was there so much made of a ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion ’’ which every authority from Walter Bagehot 
to Sir John Marriott has taught us is an unwritten, 
and therefore a fluid, constitution ? 


If a morganatic marriage was impossible by the 
Constitution, why was abdication possible—for 
neither is in the unwritten Constitution ? 


The only law binding the King of England is 
that he may not marry a Romanist. Why was 
appeal made to some other mythical unwritten law 
to make it impossible for him to marry a woman 
not a Romanist who had divorced her previous 
husband ? 


The ignorant section of the public is left with 
the impression that somehow a law made that 
marriage impossible—why ? 

Mr. Baldwin boasts of being a democrat, but he 
has allowed this impression to form and remain— 
why? 

It was originally said that the Dominions had 
forced this matter—why ? The Dominions to the 
last were pleading with King Edward not to 
abdicate ! 


THE 
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RUTH TOLD? 


O,BRUPTLY ABDICATED 


‘**HISTORICUS ” 


What would have happened if the King had 
merely said when Mr. Baldwin first talked to him, 
‘“ Mr. Prime Minister, I am the King, and when 
she is free I shall marry this lady ’’ ? 


WOULD BALDWIN THEN HAVE 
BROUGHT IN A BILL TO DETHRONE 
HIS KING ? 


As advisor to the King, did he inform King 
Edward that the Monarch has a right to dismiss 
his Ministers and seek others? 


ALTERNATIVES 


Did he advise him that nothing in law prevented 
the marriage with Mrs. Simpson whenever she 
might be free, and that, even if the conscience of 
the people were against such a match, the King 
had a perfect right to ask his Ministers either to 
ascertain the will of the people or to make way for 
Ministers who would? 


In telling the country his version of what had 
caused him to present the House with a message 
of abdication, why did not Mr. Baldwin say why 
abdication had to come before such a statement 
was made and not after? 


THE EXILED KING IN HIS BROAD- 
CAST SAID, ‘‘'AT LONG LAST I! CAN 
SPEAK”—WHY DID NOT BALDWIN 
OFFER TO THE MONARCH THE RIGHT 
TO SPEAK EARLIER OR OFFER TO 
SPEAK FOR HIM BY CONVEYING A 
STATEMENT TO THE COMMONS? DID 
HE ADVISE THE KING THAT SUCH 
ALTERNATIVES WERE POSSIBLE ? 


Does Mr. Baldwin wonder that in speaking of 
King Edward as his friend he gives new point to 
the adage ‘*‘ Save me trom my triends,’’ and does 
he realise that many now wonder how he would 
have treated the King had he been his enemy ? 


In loyalty to King Edward’s wish and to King 
George, who is now my liege lord, I am 
scrupulous not to answer any of these questions 
on Mr. Baldwin’s behalf. I express no opinion. 
I merely sum up by repeating these questions :— 


Does that great democrat, Mr. Baldwin, believe 
that the King and the people should merely have 
been told that a morganatic marriage was impos- 
sible without any chance having been given to try 
the fate of such a Bill as was needed? 


Does he believe that the democracy of which he 
is so proud was rightly treated when it was told 
that the Dominions had been consulted without 
being told how they had been consulted, in what 
terms their opinion had been canvassed, and what 
the individual replies had been ? 


DOES MR. BALDWIN REALISE THAT 
HAD HE NOT CARED TO PUT A BILL 
FORWARD TO MAKE IT POSSIBLE 
FOR BRITAIN TO RETAIN AN 
HONOURED AND ADULATED KING, 
OTHER MINISTERS MIGHT HAVE 
CARED TO DO SO? 


Does Mr. Baldwin believe that it adds to the 
ease of the people to know that while the King’s 
mind was adamant for a course of action, the 
Government, by an utter silence and a carefully 
created mystery, allowed the nation to suppose that 
he was incapable of making a decision? Does he 
deny that he and not the King kept the nation and 
the Empire in costly suspense without showing in 
any way how that suspense came about? 


POLITICIANS TAKE FRIGHT 


Why was the rush towards abdication so sudden 
after the King had been down to South Wales and 
promised the unemployed that something should 
be done for them after months of Baldwinian 
inactivity ? 

No pressure was put on the King!—then why 
within a week of the first mention of the matter in 
public was abdication a fact, five months before 
any marriage, morganatic or other, could possibly 
take place ? 


IF THERE !S NOTHING TO HIDE, 
THESE QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED. IF THEY ARE NOT 
ANSWERED IT WILL MEAN THAT 
THERE IS SOMETHING TO HIDE. 


Should Mr. Baldwin take refuge in the conven- 
tion that a Premier does not answer a weekly 
periodical, let one of King Edward’s friends in 
Parliament show courage and repeat the catechism 
there. 


It will make for the safety of King George— 
whom God Preserve, from all dangers, and from 
mysteriously sudden abdication. 


| 
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Long Live The King! 


By C. H. 


it is not true, happily, though it soon would 

have been. King Edward VIII abdicated 
in the nick of time, in all probability saving his 
life and his reason thereby. He had had twenty- 
five years of being Royal and he could stand no 
more of it. The gloomy pomps of Anglo- 
Hanoverian Majesty had been too much for him. 
The constricting shams of constitutional monarchy 
had got him down. There was one thing left to 
be tried. No man has ever survived the ordeal 
of being a King and a bachelor at the same time. 
Edward VI tried it and died a stripling. Even 
the promise of heaven—and Edward VI thought 
of little else—was no solace for the tribulations of 
Kingship here below. King Edward VIII thought 
that he might be able to carry on if he could share 
his life with the woman he loved. At any rate 
he was willing to try. He offered to try, under 
conditions that would leave the Succession to the 
Throne exactly as it would have been if he had 
remained a bachelor. 

HIS FAITHFUL AND LOVING SUB- 
JECTS SAID, ‘‘CERTAINLY NOT. THE 
WOMAN IS AN AMERICAN AND HAS 
DIVORCED TWO PREVIOUS HUSBANDS. 
AWAY WITH HER!” Actually the faithful 
subjects did not say it. They never had a chance 
to say it. Mr. Baldwin said it for them. 
Parliament agreed that that was what they would 
have said. The Times, the Telegraph and the 
Morning Post, in voices loud out of all proportion 
to their circulation, said so on behalf of the people 
who matter. 


BALDWIN’S POSITION 


Mr. Baldwin was probably wrong. He usually 
is. So, if it comes to that, are the organs which 
vociferated in his support. But let us try to 
appreciate Mr. Baldwin’s position. The King 
had said to him, ‘‘ You and I are going to settle 
this thing between us.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Baldwin’s first 
thought must have been, and his first word may 
well have been, that it would be a wonderful thing 
if the experiment which the King was proposing 
to make turned out a success, but what if it failed ? 
Then the question of abdication would crop up 
again under circumstances really damaging to all 
parties concerned. 

It may have been the King who put this point 
of view. He has the necessary courage and 
medesty to do so. OR IT MAY BE THAT, 
AS MANY THINK AND AS SOME HAVE 
SAID, MR. BALDWIN TURNED DOWN 
THE KING’S PROPOSAL FLATLY, not on 
the ground that there was no certainty that 
marriage to the lady of his heart would enable 
him to discharge the otherwise intolerable 
responsibilities of Kingship, but simply on the 
ground that he, Baldwin, and’ Parliament, pur- 


Ti King is dead! Long live the King! No, 


porting to represent the people of Britain and the 
Empire, were not going to have the King marry- 
ing, no matter -under what conditions, that 
particular lady. 

The King, as Mr. Baldwin has admitted, did not 
revert to the subject of what has been absurdly 
called a morganatic marriage. It cannot be-very 
pleasant for a King who has spent his whole adult 
life serving a nation to the best of his ability to 
be suddenly told by that nation, or by its 
accredited spokesmen, that they have no intention 
of abating a jot of their snobberies and prejudices 
simply to make life easier for him. 

The King thought the matter over and decided 
to. go. The reason he gave was the simple truth. 
HE FOUND IT IMPOSSIBLE TO CON- 
TINUE TO DISCHARGE HIS. HEAVY 
RESPONSIBILITIES AS KING WITHOUT 
THE HELP AND SUPPORT OF THE 
WOMAN HE LOVED. The nation (through 
Mr. Baldwin) had refused to let him have that 
help and support. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but abdication. 


SNOBBERY 


No doubt the King had other thoughts, too. 
He may well have wondered whether it was an 
honour for any man, however situated, to be King 
of a snobbish and ungrateful people. If his 
thoughts ran on those lines he said noth'ng of 
them. In any case he must have realised that in 
so far as Mrs. Simpson’s nationality made her, in 
the eyes of many Britons, an impossible candidate 
for the réle of First Lady of the Land, they had 
ample cause for their prejudice. The Press 
manners of the American people put them outside 
the pale of civilised society. 

And now that King Edward VIII has abdicated 
and King George VI, his brother, reigns in his 
stead, what a simple affair it all seems and how 
unnecessary seems all the tumult and the shout- 
ing, the snoopings and _ scurryings of the 
newspapers, the windy oratory of utterly unimpor- 
tant politicians, the pulling out in turn of all the 
stops in the organ of mass emotionalism! 

Here was an affair that might well have been 
settled by the Royal Family—the only persons 
really concerned—at breakfast. One can imagine 
King Edward saying, ‘‘ Look here, Albert, this 
King business is getting me down. One of us 
has got to do it and I think it’s time you took over. 
After all, you’re stronger than I am, you look 
much more like a King and, what is really 
important, you’ve got a splendid wife and a future 
Queen Elizabeth to succeed you in the fullness of 
time. What about it? And don’t start off about 
the gratitude and affection of mv loyal subjects. 
It doesn’t mean a thing. THINK OF THE 
MONEY YOU WILL BE SAVING THEM— 
ONLY ONE CORONATION TO PAY FOR 
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INSTEAD OF (IF ! GO ON FEELING 
THE WAY |! DO) TWO CORONATIONS 
AND ONE FUNERAL IN THE SPACE 
OF A COUPLE OF YEARS OR SO.” 
Albert, with some reluctance, would have agreed 
to take on the job, the Prime Minister would have 
been notified of the proposed change and would 
in turn have notified the people, who, realising 
that the arrangement was in every way satisfac- 
tory, would have prepared to hang out the bunting 
exactly as they are doing this minute. 
Could it have been done so simply? Alas, no. 
The bungling politicians had to be bungling, the 
newspapers, better mannered than their American 
unterparts but not a whit less frenetic, had to 
discharge their punctual broadsides of ‘‘ sob 
stuff,’’ and the whole world (with the decent excep- 
uon of Germany, which rightly treated the matter 
as the family affair it should have been) had to 
have its nine days’ wonder. 
Now, if we cannot be ashamed of ourselves, let 
us all at least regard the chapter as closed. Let 
us have no hangover to our emotional orgy. All’s 


well that ends well. The Royal Family is still 
the Royal Family, the Throne stands where it did 
(except in Ireland), we have a fine fellow for King, 
a gracious lady for Queen and a likely lass to 
revive, in days that most of us will never see, the 
might and splendour of another Elizabethan 
England. As for the King who is now become a 
commoner, | FOR ONE NOT ONLY WISH 
HIM LONG LIFE AND HAPPINESS WITH 
THE LADY HE LOVES, BUT COMMEND 
HIM FOR HIS GREAT COURAGE AND 
GOOD SENSE. And I say this in conclusion. 
Royalty does not grow on men, like a mane 
on a lion, nor is it hung on them like a doublet 
and cloak hired from the theatrical costumiers and 
returned to the moth balls when the wearer is done 
with it. If we want good kings in England and 
not dictators or republican stuffed shirts, we shall 
have to give them the job of ruling, not keep them 
in the show window while the hereditary nitwits, 
the bumptious careerists and the portentious per- 
sonages have a monopoly of mismanaging the 
nation’s affairs. 


The Burnt Offering 


By Ian D. Colvin 


HERE is one side of the case of Sir Hubert 

Gough which has been a little overlooked, what 

may be called the political side. Thus it might 
be supposed from what Mr. Lloyd George has said 
on the subject that the fault lay with G.H.Q:, which 
misled an innocent Prime Minister. To correct 
that impression we must retrace our reluctant steps 
into the darkened lobbies of the House of Commons 
in that terrible spring of 1918. What was the 
situation there and then? 

Mr. Lloyd George was riding upon an uneasy 
Coalition; Mr. Asquith patiently awaited the mis- 
takes and the disasters which he thought would 
bring the Prime Minister down. The former were 
painfully obvious: they included the dismissal of 
Sir John Jellicoe and the forced resignation of Sir 
William Robertson: the High Command and the 
War Cabinet were at loggerheads. Mr. Lloyd 
George was known to have a strategy of his own 
and to be contemptuous of the ideas that ruled the 
Western Front. 

It was as if in a tug-o'-war the backer of one side 
should say: ‘* There is a deadlock; we are there- 
fore quite safe to withdraw one or two of our team 
to join in the putting-the-shot contest in another 
part of the field.” 

On the 7th March, 1918—only a fortnight before 
the storm broke—Mr. Bonar Law, on behalf of the 
War Cabinet, was assuring the House that ‘‘ there 
will be no dangerous superiority on the Western 
Front from the point of view of guns any more than 
from the point of view of men,’’ and remarking that 
he was “ still a little sceptical about the threatened 
offensive.” And at the very moment when 


General Ludendorff was launching his great attack 
two (Indian) Cavalry Divisions, withdrawn from 
the Fifth Army, were in course of embarking at 
Marseilles for the highly political field of Palestine. 

Thus the German drive threatened not merely the 
Western Front but the Coalition. Mr. Lloyd 
George had reason to fear that Ludendorff would 
sweep Mr. Asquith back into power, and framed 
his political defences accordingly. One of these was 
to lay the blame upon somebody else, and nobody 
else was so convenient as the General commanding 
the Fifth Army. Another was to create a political 
diversion by promising to impose conscription upon 
Ireland. 

Here again the General was an acceptable sacri- 
fice, for Mr. Lloyd George desired to placate the 
Irish Nationalists, to whom Hubert Gough had 
made himself obnoxious in the famous pre-war 
affair of the Curragh. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that in the same speech of the 9th April, 1918, 
the Prime Minister should have censured General 
Gough, proposed conscription for Ireland, and 
invited Parliament ‘‘ to pass a measure for self- 
government in Ireland.” 

General Gough, in effect, was a burnt offering 
laid upon Mr. Lloyd George’s political altar, the 
smoke of which helped to save him and his Govern- 
ment from destruction. 

These forgotten circumstances may serve to 
explain an uneasy conscience and a belated repen- 
tance, but they should also make it impossible to 
shift the blame on to the shoulders of the Higher 
Command. It was a political wrong, and it remains 
with the politicians to set it right. 
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THE LIE 


By Comyns Beaumont 


” RIVEN away by a Law that’s a Lie! ”’ 
What does Lady Houston mean by these 
words written on the cover? Let us show 

you. Let us see what a dastardly lie has been told 

the British public, the duplicity and double-dealing 
of it all, the treason covered up under the pretence 
that the King had defied the Constitution. 


They forced him to abdicate. They gave him 
no alternative unless he surrendered his right to 
marry the lady to whom he had pledged his word ? 
When they bumped him off in a manner which 
the most experienced Chicago gangster might 
envy, not a single member of Parliament had the 
courage to rise and ask on what constitutional 
grounds they had dared to put a pistol to his 
head ? 


All we had from Baldwin was a long account of 
his version of the secret proceedings which had 
shaken the country to its roots. 


THAT MAN IS NEVER MORE INSIDIOUS 
AND DANGEROUS THAN WHEN HE 
PRETENDS TO BE FRANK. 


The entire attitude from first to last was that if 
King Edward persisted in his determination to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, some five months later, he 
must abdicate. Baldwin’s speech was only sig- 
nificant for what he suppressed, and for what he 
did not tell. 


A WICKED CONSPIRACY 


If there were no constitutional issue then to 
hound the King off the Throne was a wicked 
conspiracy. It is well known that there is no 
written Constitution, and in fact we have Sir John 
Simon’s word for it that it is the final triumph of 
our political sagacity. Constitutional usage goes 
by accepted precedent and we have no precedent 
of a King wishing to marry a woman who had 
divorced her husband. The Government could 
not object on legal grounds for the law of England 
makes provision for divorce. To argue that the 
objection was based on moral grounds is to imply 
acceptance of the Roman Catholic dogma, and the 
one essential oath of the Sovereign is to repudiate 
_ the Roman Catholic faith. 


The King is expected—but not compelled—to 
accept the advice of his Ministers. But since he 
had not formally announced his proposed 
marriage, they could not tender any advice. Even 
had he done so, and Baldwin had resigned, as he 
told the King he would do, it would have been 
constitutionally within the Sovereign’s pre- 
rogative; he could have summoned others and 


| 

| Baldwin in | 
formal dress 
leaves the 
Accession 


Counct. 


invited them to form a Government or he could, 
according to Anson, have dissolved Parliament 
and appealed to the Country. 


Therefore we see that there was no Constitu- 
tional issue, and even had there been one, Baldwin 
and his associates were adopting a grossly illegal 
attitude in issuing what was an ultimatum what- 
ever may be alleged to the contrary. The Prime 
Minister all the time threw dust in the eyes of the 
nation, for first of all his Cabinet and their lackeys 
of the Press declared that a Constitutional issue 
existed and only at the end owned up that it did 
not since the King had not refused to accept their 
advice. 


To begin with, he did issue an ultimatum, and 
only began to hesitate and equivocate when he saw 
the mobs in front of his official residence and 
realised that the King held a far greater part in 
the affections of the nation than he liked to 
think of. 


The police were mobilised to move the crowd on. 
They were not allowed to stand outside the Houses 
of Parliament lest they might cheer. Those who 
clustered in front of Buckingham Palace and sang 
‘“ God Save the King ’’ were forced to shut up, 
for it was a sort of rebellious act. And let me say, 
despite the success of the old gang—including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—the nation is unhappy. 


BEWILDERED, NOT KNOWING WHAT 
LIES BEHIND IT ALL, IT INSTINCTIVELY 
BEGINS TO REALISE THAT EDWARD 
HAD NOT A SQUARE DEAL. His pathetic 
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broadcast before he went into exile has shaken 
millions. Parliament, through the Ministers and 
the crass foolishness of the Labour Leaders who 
have crucified their best friend, has only one real 
loyalty. That is to themselves. Loyalty to the 
King is only admissible when the Sovereign is 
merely an instrument in their hands, one who does 
not venture to probe too deeply into their laby- 
rinthine manoeuvres, or expose their neglect as 
Edward did in South Wales. 


Good God! Such a man is a menace to the 
well-being of the nation. He is becoming too 
popular! A King is only wanted to be a figure- 
head and parade as far as possible in his crown, 
with all the trappings of Royalty, and to act as a 
sedative to the murmurings of the populace when 
they begin to find out too much about the frauds 
of the politicians. Edward was hated by a coterie 
because he was really democratic and showed too 
much contempt for all the flummery which the 
‘* Great ’’ regard as their right. 


their shams and hypocrisies altogether too much 
for their liking. MOST OF ALL THERE 
WAS A GROWING DEMAND THAT THE 
KING SHOULD LEAD HIS PEOPLE 
AGAINST THE INCREASING DESPOTISM 
OF A DISHONEST JUNTA OF 
POLITICIANS. 


Baldwin is never tired of prating of 
‘“ democracy ’’ but he is the last man to practice 
it except for smoking a pipe in public, as witness 
the Press story that when he called on the new 
King, he knocked out the ashes of his pipe as the 
flunkey answered the door. Political prestige has 
suffered from serious scandals like the Marconi 
scandal and the recent Budget scandal. The 
King’s visit to South Wales was the last straw, 
Christmas or no Christmas. The die was cast. 
The bolt was drawn. The lie was told. And 
behind the scenes lurked shifting figures of many 
great and once respected names. If the people 
had only known the truth, what a different tale 
would be written! But only the King has a hand 
put over his mouth. He must not speak! 


Well .. 


. what has the nation gained? Cosmo 


He saw through © 


Cantuar can broadcast to us showing an utter lack 
of compassion and Christian charity. Baldwin 
rises supreme, that honest man, who tried so hard, 
so hard . . . And the people have lost a King 
who might have stood between them and the 
plutocratic_ramp which holds the Government in 
the hollow of its hands. 


THE ROAD TO PERDITION 


Let us thank God we still have Mr. Baldwin 
with us to lead us democratically along the road 
to perdition. We shall still be blest with the man 
who a month ago publicly admitted he had 
neglected re-armament because the public had 
been deceived as to the dangers which threaten 
the nation. He can still cling to his League of 
Nations and hob-nob with the Bolshevist danger. 
IN FACT HE HAS STAGED A COME- 
BACK UNTIL THE HORRIBLE TRUTH AT 
LAST DAWNS ON THE NATION FED 
WITH LIES. 


Crowds in Hyde om demonstrated against the politicians and in favour of their King. In Whitehall and Downing 
reet the police were mobilised to keep loyal subjects away from the politicians. 


-——REQUIESCAT ... 


David, if only you (and Gwillym), 
Had led our legions against Wilhelm, 
You might have taught our arms to win 
The linden laurels of Berlin ; 

But this by Destiny denied, 

You take a retrospective pride 

In piercing a defenceless pall 

With bayonet dialectical, 

And plunging your victorious sword 
Through a dead soldier’s coffin-board, 
Displaying your strategic powers 

Not upon their deceased but ours, 
Who happily being dead and gone 
Cares not that he is trampled on, 
But sleeps the quietlier to be 

The triumph of your victory. 


IAN COLVIN. 
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FFORTS have been made by certain sections 
of opinion in this country to blame the 
influence of the Catholic Church for the 

terrible events which have taken place recently. It 
is not realised that in actual fact the Church has 
plaved no part in political matters during the 
present century, whatever may have been the case 
in the days of the inquisition. 

Sometimes we may even 
hear it said that the 
people have been deliber- 
ately kept in a state of 


ignorance order to 
strengthen the hold of the 
priests upon them. Let 
us examine this question, 
for it is of interest to all 
Christians. 


First of all it must be 
admitted that, owing to 
inadequate educational 
facilities in Spain, a large 
percentage of the people 
have remained illiterate, 
but at the same time it 
is absurd to blame the 
Church for this, since, 
HAD IT NOT BEEN 
FOR THE ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS ORDERS, 
THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO 
EDUCATION AT ALL. 


Actually, when the Republic was established, the 
‘teaching priests ’’ were the greatest educational 
force in the country, and the fact that there was no 
adequate organisation to take their place did not 
prevent the government from disbanding the 
religious orders and forbidding their members to 
take part in education. Red prejudice even 
ignored the usefulness of the Society of Jesus, 
although that great order maintained no less than 
seventy residences, and thirty colleges, and 
laboured with unflagging zeal in educational estab- 
lishments, and working men’s clubs, for the benefit 
of the poorer classes. 


This explodes the ridiculous theory of lack of 
interest by the Church in education. 


FOR GOD AND SPAIN 


By Captain F. H. Mellor 


Moreover anyone who knows Spain realises the 
absurdity of the further suggestion that the priests 
extorted money from the people and oppressed 
them. In the country districts their poverty and 
the simplicity of their lives was most striking and, 
until the Bolshevik agitators filled the minds of the 
people with the red poison, so was the affection 
with which their flock regarded them. Everywhere 


‘* These children were not afraid of their Church, but the Bolshevists 
were, for they realised that their plans could not mature while 
religion survived in Spain.” 


one saw the children playing ball against the 
Church walls and running to greet their priest with 
happy enthusiasm. Even in some of the big towns, 
where the Reds had made every effort to obtain 
a hold, it was the same, and at Seville as recently 
as last Easter I was much struck by the smiling 
boys, taking part in the processions, who obviously 
regarded their parish priests with liking and trust. 
THESE CHILDREN WERE NOT AFRAID 
OF THEIR CHURCH, BUT THE BOL- 
SHEVISTS WERE, FOR THEY REALISED 
THEIR PLANS COULD NOT MATURE 
WHILE RELIGION SURVIVED. 


RED HATE 
This is the reason why Spain has run red with 
the blood of her Catholic Martyrs.” 


Some English papers have endeavoured to per- 
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readers that 
red govern- 


suade their 
the present 
ment’’ is by no means 
anti-Catholic, but this 
blown sky 
high by the correspondent 
of the News-Chronicle 
who, carried away by his 
personal dislike of Catho- 


theory was 


licism, positively glories 
in the most amazing ad- 
missions. Thus he writes : 
‘The astounding truth is 
that in all loyal Spain 
there Catholic 


Any sur- 


is not a 
Church open.”’ 
prise one may feel at this is 
considerably lessened by 
his further statement that 
in Barcelona, with the ex- 
ception of the Cathedral, 
all the Churches have been 
burned—and as he might perhaps have added those 
priests who were not fortunate enough to escape 
have either been imprisoned or murdered by the 
mystical anti-religionists.’’ ‘‘ Mystical anti- 
religionists is, if you please, the high fallutin’ 
title provided by Mr. Langdon Davies for those 
disciples of the devil who, after destroying the 
churches in their own towns, made a tour of peace- 
ful country villages to commit arson, sacrilege— 
and probably murder into the bargain. 


One might have imagined that this sort of thing 
would have caused considerable heartburnings in 
this country and that the Church of England would 
have realised that what Bolshevism has accom- 
plished in Barcelona, the Bolshevists would like to 
emulate—say in York. But no, not at all. One 
Archbishop and several Bishops seem to regard the 
martyrdom of the ‘‘ Priests of God ”’ in Spain with 
complete indifference and, incredible though it may 
seem in a so-called Christian country, a certain 
noble lord has been quoted in The Times report 
as remarking in debate that ‘‘ he regretted the 


burning of some Goya frescoes but not the burning 
of the church.” 


Then again, many prelates and papers are ex- 
ceedingly pained by the Junta’s employment of the 
Foreign Legion and Moorish troops. They do not 
seem to realise that of the men of the Legion only 
some eight per cent. are foreigners, and that the 
Moors, devout Moslems, disciplined soldiers and 


The Moors, devout Moslems, are fighting alongside their Catholic 
brothers, against the atheist enemies of all religions. 


Spanish-protected subjects are fighting, as is their 
right, alongside their Catholic brothers, against the 
atheist enemies of all religions. 


And forsooth, what about the forces of the ‘‘ Red 
Government ’’? There can be no doubt that to-day 
their army is composed not only of Spanish reds, 
but also of International reds and many Russians. 
The very same pink and red papers which worked 
themselves into a state of frenzy over the Foreign 
Legion, now work themselves into a state of ecstasy 
over the government use of the scum of Europe. 


FOREIGN LEADERS 


There are foreign generals—a Russian General 
leads the Government forces and a German, 
General Kleber, assisted by two  French- 
men, the International Column. It seems that this 
Column must by now number at least 10,000 men, 
and General Varela, the Junta commander, states 
that for a whole fortnight his men have only cap- 
tured foreigners. There are also two Columns 
known as the 3rd International’ and The 
Mexican ’’ operating round Oviedo. 


This is what is called the Spanish ‘ National ”’ 
resistance to General Franco’s army. 


The real facts are these, and they must be faced. 
In this terrible struggle the noble followers of 
General Franco fight a crusade for God and a peace- 
ful Spain against Bolshevist atheists who fight to 
create in that unhappy country an international hell 
of blood and misery. 
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Secret Forces Aim Destroy 
British Empire 


By Meriel Buchanan 


Rasputin, the notorious monk, mysterious power behind 
the Russian Throne before the revolution. 


EVER before perhaps has the world been so 
reft and disturbed by storm, dissension, 


international discord and crises; never 
before have the affairs of nations been so fatally 
controlled or miscontrolled by Satanic influences ; 
never before has evil flourished with such bare- 
faced impunity; never before have secret evil 
forces, despicable intrigue, dark rumours, occult 
practices and subversive movements been so 
prevalent. Mephistopheles, the King of Dark- 
ness, has indeed come into his own and imposes 
his authority of misrule, sin and disruption on an 
unsuspecting and victimised humanity. 


The unprecedented crisis of the last few weeks 
has convulsed the Empire from end to end. The 
sorrowing people have heard the last farewell of 
a beloved Sovereign whom they had adored 
through all the years of his life, whom they had 
seen grow from child to boy, from boy to man and 


King, and in every heart those last tragic words 
have left a deep and lasting memory. 


What has bereft England so suddenly of a 
King, eminently fitted in every way for the duties 
of Power and Kingship, a Prince who had been 
trained from early childhood for his great 
inheritance? What has led up to this tragic 
irrevocable renunciation of all he stood for as 
regards this great Empire and with which, during 
long years, he had grown familiar ? 


Is it possible that behind the scenes lie dark, 
furtive and secret forces whose one aim has been 
to destroy the British Empire and undermine the 
security of the Throne by trying to bring it into 
discredit, using the recent sad and complex 
situation for their own ends, knowing how to make 
most of all the circumstances by mis-interpretation 
culminating ir the loss of a beloved King who is 
now an exile from the land that his forebears have 
ruled since the days of Rollo, the Sea King ? 


THE SACRIFICE 


We are suffering from Constitutional sickness 
and have attempted a cure by out-of-date methods 
which have met with the same success as a broken 
limb being treated with a mustard plaster; and 
as a result the King of England decided to leave 
his native land and sacrifice his Throne. 


That the lie of a non-existent Constitution 
would be called into action was foreseen by the 
hidden forces directed from the centre of all the 
present evil in the world and who are undoubtedly 
sneering with triumphant satisfaction at the 
catastrophe which has overwhelmed the Empire 
and filled our hearts with a sense of irrevocable 
loss. 


What these forces are some people may guess, 
though the very fact of speaking of hidden powers 
brings a smile of disbelief and incredulity to the 
lips of the masses, but let those sceptics remember 
that our enemies know only too well how to make 
use of all our weaknesses. 


The story of Rasputin has been only too widely 
discussed and has all too often been made the 
subject of books, plays and films, but in spite of 
the unfortunate publicity which has been given to 
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this tragic and sordid chapter of Russian history, 
very few people stop to consider the real meaning 
of the scandal which was so largely responsible 
for the overthrow of the Russian Throne. 


RASPUTIN’S POWER 


Now when we look back upon Rasputin’s rise 
to power, on the scurrilous and horrible signifi- 
cance which was given to his influence at Court, 
we may well ask ourselves the question, ‘‘ Why 
was Rasputin allowed to exercise that influence 
at that one crucial moment of Russian History ? ”’ 
The general answer to that question has been that 
this evil monk owed his rise to power to the 
Tsarina’s unfortunate interest in the occult and to 
the fact that his hypnotic powers were instru- 
mental in curing the little Tsarevitch of his 
inherent malady. 


BUT BEHIND ALL THESE GENERALLY 
KNOWN FACTS WERE FORCES WHICH 
WERE NEITHER OCCULT NOR 
MYSTERIOUS, THE FORCES OF INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE WHICH HAD FOR 


LONG BEEN PLANNING WORLD REVO- 
LUTION AND WHICH HAD ODETER- 
MINED THAT A BEGINNING WAS TO 
BE MADE BY THE OVERTHROW OF 
THE RUSSIAN MONARCHY. 


In a letter I received recently the writer stated 
that he had met Aaron Simanovitch (Rasputin's 
former secretary) outside the Café Royal in Paris 
and that the latter had told him, *‘ Rasputin ruled 
Russia, but I, an agent of the American Jews and 
the German and British Jews, ruled Rasputin.”’ 
There is also reliable evidence that Rasputin was 
financed by Rubinstein and other Russian 
bankers, no doubt acting under the orders of inter- 
national financiers, who were carefully preparing 
the land for the anticipated Revolution. 


During the last few years there has, according 
to certain information, been a great increase in 
the occult, as practised in China, and secret 
societies both here and in America, and, though 
it is not definitely suggested that these influences 
have had any bearing on the recent crisis, it should 
not be disregarded entirely. 


ONCE 


Oh, Christmastide, that comest once a year, 

Bringing all kinds of seasonable cheer, 

Alike to rich and poor, to voung and old, 

Bidding them eat far more than they can hold, 

Once more | welcome thee, hilarious season 

And, though it irks me, am prepared (in reason) 

To play my part, where flowing bowls are poured 

And toasts are drunk, or at the groaning board, 

Observe with envy, not unmixed with pride, 

What and how much the voung can get outside, 

Or later, prone upon the nursery floor, 

Emit the lion’s simulated roar, 

Or prance, festooned with babes, about the place, 

A circus elephant in all but grace. 

Come then, old Santa Claus and I will pull 

On thy red cloak and beard of cotton wool, 

Marshall the Yuletide revellers and be 

Presiding genius of the Christmas tree. 

Then come, thou gobbler, whom of late I spied, 

Stalking the meadows bronzed and full of pride, 

Come brown and rich, and weighing pounds a 
score, 

And I will carve till I can carve no more, 

Till every child has had three goes at least, 

And like a leech falls glutted from the feast. 


A YEAR 


By Hamadryad 


Come thou, great pudding, ebon as the night, 
Neath eldritch flames of brandy, bluely bright, 
And ye, oh minced pies, wherein to tuck 
Brings for each one devoured a month of luck, 
And I will help all comers to the fray, 
(Though I myself will eat you cold, next day), 


And when the feast is ended and a term 

Is set to childhood’s tensile epiderm, 

And some to bed have gone, and some to walk, 
We oldsters, under pretext of a talk, 

Will toy with nuts and sip a vintage port, 
Ignite Havanas of the better sort, 

Or drink old brandy for our stomachs’ sake 
For just as long as we can keep awake. 


So Christmas comes, so Christmas goes again 
And is forgotten. No, there may remain 
The kindliness, the wonder and the grace 
That long ago and in a lowly place 

Came, with a Child, into a world of strife, 

To teach mankind to seek a nobler life, 

And once a year, though seldom in between, 
Dream of a greater Kingdom than has been, 
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International War 


By Robert Machray 


MONG the exploded political fallacies of the 

day, such as_ collective security and 

‘‘ within the framework of the League,’’ 

that of indivisible peace or indivisible war, so 

beloved by Comrade Litvinoff, the Soviet’s Foreign 

Minister, is daily receiving fresh and_ striking 

illustration of its futility from the Spanish War. 

That grim and terrible struggle has become, as all 

the world must see, not so much one between two 

sets of Spaniards, but one between nations, par- 

ticularised as Red and Anti-Red. In short, an 

international war, with an extremely well-marked 
division between the two sets of combatants. 

Admittedly, the situation in Spain was serious 
from the start, because of possible international 
developments. The war has now gone on for more 
than five months, and some of those developments 
have come about. The origins of the conflict have 
been authoritatively and fully placed before readers 
of the Saturday Review in articles by various 
writers, and there cannot be a scintilla of doubt 
left in any mind now that if the Nationalists under 
Franco and other leaders—the so-called rebels— 
had not risen against the Government last July, 
Spain and her Government would be Bolshevist 
to-day. The Soviet had in fact made careful and 
what it hoped was adequate preparation for that 
very event. ; 

As the war went on and the Nationalists were 
increasingly successful, Moscow and the dark 
spirits for whom that name stands saw that, far from 
obtaining that fairly easy walk-over they had 
planned and indeed expected in Spain, it would be 
necessary to pour men and munitions into that 
country on a considerable scale if victory was to be 
achieved. And forthwith the Soviet, to some extent 
openly and still more under one pretext or another, 
did send through Barcelona and across the French 
frontier large numbers of men and great quantities 
of munitions to stiffen the forces of Caballero and 
other Reds in occupation of Madrid. The struggle 
became more and more intense. 


Germany and Italy 


From the beginning of the war both Germany 
and Italy took a decided line. Not only did they 
let it be understood that they favoured Franco’s 
Nationalists and the cause for which they fought, 
but they more or less actively supported them by 
providing aeroplanes, with full military equipment, 
and other material of war. The struggle went on 
with added intensity, and soon it was plain that an 
international war was being carried on in Spain 
that might spread far beyond her boundaries and 
entangle all Europe. Alarm was general, and no 


wonder, especially as the attitude of France, from 
the constitution of the Blum Government, appeared 
to be uncertain. 


France however proposed non-intervention, and, 


as our Government agreed with her, an Inter- 
national Committee was appointed to prevent, to 
put it succinctly, intervention. So far the com- 
mittee has done little or nothing. Last week, at its 
thirteenth meeting, it dealt with the question of 
indirect intervention, with special reference to the 
problem of the entry into Spain of foreign nationals 
for the purpose of taking part in the fighting. 
Lord Plymouth, the Chairman of the committee, 
said that our Government regarded the matter as 
one of extreme importance and urgency—as un- 
questionably it is. 


Antagonisms 


As in former meetings of the committee, this 
meeting demonstrated profound international 
antagonisms, Germany and Italy being on one side 
and the Soviet on the other, with France occupying 
a half-way position. Before the meeting it was 
common knowledge that 5-6,000 Germans had 
landed in Spain, and about half as many Italians ; 
it was reported that Italians were in practical 
control of Majorca, with a distinct threat to 
Barcelona. At the meeting Herr von Ribbentrop, 
the German Ambassador, stated on reliable 
information there were 25,000 Frenchmen and about 
35,000 Soviet Russians fighting in the ranks of the 
Valencia Government,’ that is, against the 
Burgos Government of Franco. 

In reply M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, con- 
tended that Franco’s weakness was due to lack of 
men, not of munitions, which, he averred, had been 
plentifully supplied by Germany, Italy and Por- 
tugal; it was to remedy this shortage of men that 
Germany and Italy had sent forces into Spain. 
Maisky also stated that what is called the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Brigade’? (now fighting in Madrid 
against Franco) was composed of different 
nationalities, Germans, Italians, French, Poles, 
British and so on, all of whom were volunteers. 
He added that in Spain there were no regulars from 
the Red Army or Soviet volunteers—a statement 
which is absolutely incredible. 

As in view of all the circumstances it scarcely 
appears to be likely that the International Com- 
mittee will have more success in the future than it 
had in the past, it is to be noted that the French 
Government and our own have approached the 
German, Italian, Portuguese and Soviet Govern- 
ments with a request for their co-operation in 
putting an end to foreign intervention in Spain and 
in securing an armistice. Considered sentimentally 
these aims are excellent, but regarded objectively 
they are hardly likely to have any positive result at 
present—flaming passions as well as the high 
politics involved are against it. 

Nor does it seem probable that the League of 
Nations can have the slightest influence in this 
grave matter. 
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OW that Russia has failed in her plans for 
a victory for Communism in Spain, will 
she devote her attention to India and inten- 

sify her activities in that country? It is well that 
we should seriously consider this question. It is 
more than possible that plots are already being 
hatched in Moscow, behind the rose-red walls of 
the Kremlin, for the destruction of that other ‘‘ rose- 
red City half as old as time,’’ the centre of India’s 
troubled history for over a thousand years. This 
is quite in the picture, as Communist organisations 
are being increasingly unearthed in this vast land, 
and much revolutionary literature found in every 
case. 


One cannot help feeling that there is a sinister 
something moving beneath the surface. The 
Pundit has himself drawn attention to it and now 
that Russia is failing in Europe, is she planning to 
succeed in India? Can this be the explanation of 
the recent Pact of friendship between Russia and 
Afghanistan ? 


THE PUNDIT’S POLICY 


Nominations for the Congress presidential elec- 
tions have been announced, and Pundit Nehru has 
let it be known, quite frankly, that if he is to be 
re-elected President of the Congress it must be on 
the distinct understanding that his re-election will 
mean a vote for Socialism. He said: ‘* Should the 
choice of my country fall on me, I dare not say no 
to it. I shall submit to their pleasure. But, before 
they so decide, they must realise fully what I stand 
for, what thoughts move me, and what the springs 
of action are. In speech and writing I have given 
enough indication of this, and from this I want to 
be judged.” 


He has left the electors in no doubt as to his 
policy and programme should they re-elect him, and 
it is clear what his re-election will mean for India. 
He has made no secret of his views and where his 
sympathies lie, and all his recent speeches have 
made it plain that the Socialism he stands for is 
Communism according to the Russian ideal. 


In this connection it is as well that the fact should 
not be lost sight of that Mr. M. N. Roy, who was 
arrested on July 2lst, 1931, at Byculla, Bombay, 
shortly after his return from Germany, on a charge 
of conspiracy to wage war against the King- 
Emperor, has just been released from the Dehra 
Dun jail, after serving a term of nearly six years. 
He was garlanded on behalf of the City and District 
Congress, the Youth Organisations and_ the 
All-India Trade Union Congress on his release. 


Whether his long period in jail has helped Mr. 
M. N. Roy to reconsider and change his views or 
not, itis as yet too early to state. It, however, 
behoves us to remember that the Communist con- 
spiracy fostered by Russia and engineered by 


GRIP INDIA 


From Our Own Correspondent in India 


Spratt, Roy and others, brought out 80,000 mill 
hands in Bombay alone and thousands in Delhi, 
and the attempt was made to bring out textile 
workers in all the great industrial centres simul- 
taneously. It was without doubt a concerted attempt 
to upset law and order generally and Lord 
Brabourne, soon after his arrival in Bombay, had 
to resort to the Emergency Powers Act to stop open 
Communist activity among the workers in that 
City. 

It failed then, but now that Russia’s attempts in 
Spain are being frustrated, India is likely to have a 
great deal more of her attention. That Russia 
already has her fingers deep in the Indian Revolu- 
tionary Pie is certain. 

Continued toleration in these circumstances is 
dangerous. The Communist Party of India have 
not been idle during past months. We have seen 
some of their surface workings and from these we 
can be sure that their underground activities are 
very widespread indeed. Nothing constructive and 
for the general good of India is going to be raised 
on a foundation of hatred. FROM FIRST TO 
LAST THE MOTIVE OF THE CONGRESS 
PARTY IS HATRED—INTENSE HATRED 
OF EVERYTHING BRITISH. 


WANING PRESTIGE 


Another sinister fact is the waning of British 
prestige throughout India. The recent retroces- 
sion of the Berars to the Nizam has naturally in no 
way added to our prestige. The British Govern- 
ment appears to have gone too far in their anxiety 
to induce the Nizam to join the Federation. To 
propitiate him, the Nizam’s consent is now neces- 
sary for the appointment of future Governors to the 
Central Provinces. To quote Sir M. V. Joshi— 
himself a Berari—a prominent liberal leader and a 
former member of the Central Provinces Govern- 
ment: ‘‘ In no other British Indian Province is the 
consent of a State Ruler necessary for appointing a 
Governor, but in view of the fact that Berar will be 
under the suzerainty of the Nizam, it would have 
been enough if the Nizam’s objection, it any, to the 
nomination of the Governor was agreed to be duly 
considered.”’ 


Although in practice this might not mean much, 
Sir M. V. Joshi thought it was derogatory that the 
Governor, as the King-Emperor’s representative, 
should only be appointed after consultation with 
the Nizam. 


Can we govern India if we are to lose face in this 
way increasingly? Will we be able to hold this 
great land in peace and check the activities of the 
Revolutionary Party in India if all the lying down 
is done only by the Government? Many are asking 
this question. 


te 
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On the night of the 27th November I 
awoke from a dream which was more like 


a vision because I was only half asleep and 
half awake. 


I was in a terrible state when I woke, 
horror-stricken, and trembling. This 


was about 2 a.m.—too early to ring up 
the staff. 


Impatiently I waited until 6.15 when I 
rang for the housemaid who comes to 
light the fire. 


“Ellen,” I said “I have had a terrifying 
dream about the King—bring me paper 
and pen and tell the chauffeur to bring 
round the car as I have an important letter 
to write to the King.” 


THIS WAS MY DREAM. 


A voice seened to say to me—England is in great 
danger and the King must be warned at once. 


There is a plot to get rid of him by Russia, 
helped by the Times, because his recent loving, 
keen, sympathetic understanding of the misery of 
the people in the distressed areas when he said, 
** Something must be done ’’ had bound him to the 
people’s hearts with bonds that cannot be broken. 


THE POWERS OF “RED HATE” 
WHICH NOW SURROUND US find him 
too popular, too greatly beloved and too gifted with 
the great gift of understanding for him to be easily 
moved from his purpose. 

THE POWERS OF EVIL ARE “ MUSTER- 
ING THEIR UNSEEN ARRAY” AS WE 
ARE WARNED IN THE OLD HYMN— 

“ Christian! seek not yet repose,’’ 
Hear thy guardian Angel say; 
Thou art in the midst of foes. 


Watch and pray. 


Principalities and powers, 
Mustering their unseen array 
Wait for thy unguarded hours. 


Watch and pray. 


Gird thy heavenly armour on, 
Wear it ever night and day; 
Ambush’d lies the evil one. 


Watch and pray. 


By LADY HOUST 


Watch, as if on that alone 

Hung the issue of the day; 

Pray, that help may be sent down. 
Watch and pray. 


Castle Enzesfeld, where King Edward V1 
the guest of Baron Eugen 


: 
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10USTON,. D.B.E. 


ory 


AND FROM THE ENEMIES OF 

ENGLAND — WHO POSE AS OUR 

! FRIENDS—the order went forthh—KING 
EDWARD VIII MUST BE GOT RID OF. 


z Edward VIII will spend Christmas as 
Baron Eugen Rothschild, 


| wrote to the King telling him my dream and 
imploring him to beware, and sent it before 8 a.m. 


BUT HE WAS DECEIVED AND MIS- 
INFORMED BY THOSE WHO SHOULD 
HAVE HELPED HIM. 


AND YOU KNOW THE SEQUEL. 


There are many witnesses who can verify the 
truth of this—my housemaid, my secretary, Mr. 
Collin Brooks who I rang up at 8.20 a.m. to tell 
him—and my Managing Director, Mr. Warner 
Allen, besides my sister, were immediately told of 
this dream, for my heart was full of it and of what 
was going to happen. 


Although I did not, of course, then understand 
fully what the danger was 


WHICH I COULD NOT THEN HAVE 
BELIEVED WAS ABDICATION. 


BUT IN TEN SHORT DAYS’ THE 
KING’S ABDICATION WAS RUSHED 
THROUGH AS IF HE WERE A CRIMINAL 


AND NOW I MOURN HIM, FOR HE 
WAS A GREAT KING AND HE DEALT 
WELL AND LOVINGLY WITH HIS 
PEOPLE. 


But before all I mourn for England—for 
England comes first before even the King in my 
heart 


AND FOR OUR’ DEAR 
COUNTRY. 


This is said with no want of respect to King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth—as they both will 
understand, I know. 


For this too hastily arranged upheaval to be 
brought about at such a black and terrible moment 


in Europe 


Is in my mind something that should not have 
been done, without time being given to the people * 
to understand it, and should from the very first 
knowledge of it have been frankly explained by the 
Prime Minister, so that the people could have care- 
fully and thoroughly realised what was coming and 
weighed the pros and cons of what it meant to the 
Nation. 
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And Such Is Fame ? 


By David Learmonth 


NE has only to attend the December Sales to 
realise that there is nothing so ephemeral as 
the fame of a moderate race-horse, nor, for 

that matter, the fame of a horse which has not been 
so moderate at one time. 

Lord Derby’s Thrapston, winner of some good 
races and now only six years old, fetched no more 
than four hundred guineas, a price not infrequently 
reached for the winner of a selling hurdle race at a 
Park meeting. 

Flamenco, winner of the Lincoln and entire, and 
but five vears of age, fetched 510 guineas, also the 
price of a plater, while Priok, hero of a sensational 
Hunt Cup, a gelding of the same age, fetched but 
150 guineas, a fair price for a useful lightweight 
hunter and considerably less than what is often paid 
for point to pointers. 

I have no reason to suppose that any one of these 
three animals will prove great bargains. “hey have 
had their successes in their day; but for various 
reasons there is little encouragement for one to think 
they will continue to have them to an extent which 
would warrant a big outlay. 


A Contrast in Values 


The fact is that they do not seem likely to make 
good jumpers. Contrast the 3,000 guineas which 
Mr. G. S. L. Whitelaw paid for Lord Astor’s 
Corpach, a three-year-old gelding with excellent 
form on the flat last season. 

Corpach should win more races on the flat and in 
conformation is just the kind to make a steeple- 
chaser eventually. Whether his breeding is right, 
however, is quite another matter. 

Still, there is no doubt that at this time of the 
year in particular it is the possibility that a horse 
may make a first class steeplechaser or hurdler which 
draws the money. In fact, considering the small- 
ness of the prizes, it is extraordinary how much 
money is paid for likely recruits nowadays, quite 
uneconomic prices, I think. 

Yet the fact remains that, although one may be 
lucky on occasions with a cheap horse, if one wants 
to have a large stable of jumpers which can win 
races one must pay, in my opinion, through the 
nose. 

The truth is that the better class of steeplechasing 
has become more expensive than flat racing; 
because the prizes are so much smaller and the 
horses, with the exception of certain hurdlers such 
as Trespasser, so much less valuable when past 
racing. Though a bad or moderate horse is worth 
absolutely nothing as a stallion, a good one will 
provide the owner with a fair income for some years, 
while a real top notcher may make him a comfort- 
able fortune. On the other hand a gelding is of 
very little value once he is finished with racing. 

There are some very rich men who run large 
jumping stables to-day, such as Mr. J. V. Rank; 


Colonel T. C. Dunlop’s four year old Hurdler Cairo, 
with whom a North Country coup was brought off at 


Kempton. Receiving two stone from Victor Norman 

he defeated Mrs. Stephens’s champion in the 

December Handicap Hurdle race at the nice price of 
10 to | 


but there are not nearly so many owners of large 
stables as there are under Jockey Club rules, which 
is hardly surprising. What is surprising, however, 
is that it always seems to be the more wealthy 
patrons of the Turf who give their reason for con- 
fining their activities to the flat as because the prizes 
are larger. 

One would have thought that such wealthy people 
would not have minded so much about the prizes, 
although one could not expect Dives himself to breed 
horses on Classical lines to run for National Hunt 
rewards. But such is not the case, speaking asa 
general rule. 

By far the majority of owners under National 
Hunt Rules have comparatively few horses; but this 
does not mean that they are not prepared to pay for 
those that they have. The majority, in these days, 
are well off—they have to be. 

It might not be fair to say that these enthusiastic 
small owners have put prices up; they have certainly 
helped to maintain them. 

It is, however, the very rich men who so sport- 
ingly descended to jumping who have ruined the 
market to such an extent that a poor man has little 
chance of winning a decent steeplechase to-day. 

What will happen is difficult to forecast. The 
supply of good steeplechasers is likely to get less 
instead of greater; while there seems no reason to 
suppose that prizes will increase to any substantial 
degree. It may be that the rich patrons of large 
stables will get tired of so expensive a hobby and 
that prices will then fall. But it seems that there 
will always be enough who will pay through the nose 
for one or two horses, if not for a dozen. 
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The Sleeper Awakes 


By Dan Russell 


T had been a hard autumn and an even harder 
winter so far. The early frosts had been many 
and severe. The multi-hued leaves had fallen 

early as the fingers of the frost nipped them. 
Nearly every morning the dawn had broken on a 
world which was grey with rime. But now, in 
December, it seemed that Nature was in softer mood. 
The frost relaxed its grip and a gentle rain drifted 
down on to the fields. After the rain a mild sun- 
shine warmed the earth so that it seemed that spring 
had come months too soon. And once again the 
wild birds and beasts found life was good. 

The early winter dusk was glooming the fields 
and the screaming of a band of starlings heralded 
the coming of night. Even now that the sun was 
gone there was ‘an unwonted warmth in the air, At 
the bottom of the hedge which divided the fifty acre 
pasture from the plough there stood an oak tree. So 
old was it that its gnarled roots protruded from the 
ground like fighting serpents. Very deep and 
secure were the nooks and crannies between these 
ancient roots and many were the small creatures 
which found sanctuary therein. 


Asleep in the Deep 


Had a keen-eared man stood close to the tree and 
listened he would in time have become aware of a 
series of little sighs and snores which came from the 
deepest crevice. It would have seemed to him as if 


_ some little woodland elf were taking his rest in there 


behind the roots. But it was no sprite; only a 
hedgehog fast in his winter sleep. 

He lay curled in the darkness under a covering of 
leaves. At the first frost he had collected his bed- 


| ding and crept in here to sleep away the dreary 


winter months. When he had retired he was fat and 
well-nourished. It was upon this body-fat that he 
would exist so that when the spring came he would 
emerge from his retirement as thin asa rake. For 


_ the last two or three days his sleep had been lighter 
than usual and he had stirred as if responding to the 


warm temperature without. 

Suddenly he choked upon a snoreand moved. 
Two tiny bright eyes opened and gazed sleepily 
around. He uncurled and heaved himself upright 
on his short legs. | The leaves which were stuck 
upon his sharp spines gave him a ludicrous appear- 
ance like some old clothes man of the woods. He 
sniffed enquiringly at the entrance to his holt. It 
seemed to him that spring had at last come and that 
it was time to be up and doing. With a sleepy sigh 
he trotted out into the open. 

Food was the first and most pressing need. He 
trotted down the ditch grunting to himself. He 
found no blackbeetles or any other form of insect 
life. He clambered awkwardly out of the ditch 
and set off across the field to the wood on the other 
side. He was not particular about his food. Any- 
thing which came in his way was good enough for 


him. If anything he preferred carrion, full- 
flavoured and high. 

He trotted along the hedge, his beady eyes alert 
for anything edible. His nostrils, too, were busy 
searching the air for any enticing scents. He 
caught the odour of rabbit and followed it up He 
found it in the hedge some ten yards away. It was 
the still warm carcase of a snared rabbit. Without 
more ado the hedgehog began his meal. It was just 
as well that the rabbit was dead for the hedgehog 
was no expert killer. He would have begun his 
meal at the hindquarters anyway, whether the rabbit 
were alive or not. 

He swallowed the warm flesh greedily for he was 
very much of a glutton. When he was filled he 
wandered down to the cow pond to drink. The 
moorhens had left their tracks in the soft mud at the 
edge of the pond and he sniffed at them longingly. 
He did not dally at the pond but wandered on in the 
hope of finding something else to fill his maw. 

He went far before he found it. But it was worth 
waiting for. It was the half-eaten body of a chicken 
which a fox had left. Eagerly the hedgehog gulped 
the tender flesh and chuckled to himself. He made 
no attempt to conceal his presence for he feared 
nothing in the woods save man and the foxes. Even 
of man he was not very much afraid. His over- 
coat of spines was such a perfect protection that only 
the fox knew how to deal with it. Occasionally a 
tough old badger who felt in a bad temper would 
meet a hedgehog and bite through spines and all but 
that was not often. More often than not the creatures 
of the woods did not interfere with the walking 
pin-cushion. 

He Meets the Enemy 

At last even his greedy stomach could take no 
more of the hen’s flesh. He waddled back in the 
direction from which he had come. He did not go 
straight back to his hole in the tree but wandered 
about the woods as if craving exercise. And that 
ultimately was his undoing. 

He was crossing the main riding when a fox 
trotted out in front of him. Instantly the hedgehog 
curled up so that he presented a fearsome hedge of 
spines to his enemy. The fox sniffed at him but 
made no attempt to bite. Instead, he extended a 
paw and patted the hedgehog along the path like a 
ball. Down the ride they went and through the 
hedge. The hedgehog was not in the least per- 
turbed ; he thought he was quite safe. On and on 
the fox rolled him until they came to the pond. 
Then with one dexterous flip he rolled the hedgehog 
into the shallow water. The hedgehog frightened 
by the water uncurled and as he did so a pair of 
lean jaws nipped through his unprotected stomach 
and without a sound he died. Half an hour later 
all that remained of him was his spiny skin. 

Never again would the sleeper return to snore in 
the old oak tree. 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 


WHAT 


Correspondents who wish their letters published in the following issue are requested to arrange for them to reach us 
as early as possible. 


The Archbishop Gloats 


DEAR MApDAM,— 

Cannot even the Archbishop of Canterbury keep silent 
must he gloat? If Kings can be removed so easily let 
us hope Archbishops can. 

The country has been prepared to take these unfortu- 
nate happenings quietly—why must the Archbishop 
improve the moments by splitting it in factions? Is this 
his idea of Christianity in 1936? Ropert B. Clark. 

45, Thurloe Square, S.W.7. 


Our Lost Leader 


DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 

To England’s everlasting shame it allowed a fine 
gentleman to abdicate because he would not be dictated 
to by pompous over-paid Bishops or Politicians. 

We shall never have the chance again of such a fine 
leader—a man of vast sympathy for the people. 

The people should have rallied round him—defied the 
Bishops and Politicians. For me (and I am not alone), 
there will be only one King, Edward VIII. 

Who to-day wants smug complacency. We needed a 
MAN and we lost him. N. EGERTON FREE. 

2, Morland Road, 

Croydon, Surrey. 


Knock Out Baldwin 


DEAR LADY Hovuston,— 

Your courageous stand against the King’s enemies 
endears you to me and I believe to all ex-Servicemen for 
all time. 

It seems unbelievable that it should be left to one 
Gallacher, a Communist, to state in Parliament that the 
Prime Minister’s statement was cant and hypocrisy ; the 
only one of all the lot who had the decency to state what 
all men and women who are capable of thinking for 
themselves were thinking. 

In all your further efforts may good result for the wel- 
fare of the Empire. May God bless you. 

W. P. Kine, Ex-Major. 

Tudor Cottage, Coach Road, 

Ottershaw, Chertsey. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTERS WERE WRITTEN 
BEFORE THE ABDICATION OF HIS MAJESTY 
KING EDWARD VIII 


High Falutin’ Nonsense 


MADAM ,— 


Having read the Morning Post for years I have 
decided to ban the paper after seeing this morning’s 
leading article. 


In it the editor actually presumes to say that His 
Majesty’s subjects will no longer be able to trust or 
believe in him if he marries Mrs. Simpson. 

He also dares to assert that the people of this country 


would be pleased if the King renounced his personal 
happiness. 


Both these statements are utterly false. The King will 
forever retain the love and trust of an overwhelming 
majority of his people, and his personal happiness means 
more to us than the high falutin’ sentiments of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or Mr. Baldwin, both of them 
adepts at hitting the wrong nail on the head. 

We must have our King, and we want our King to be 
happy. All this tumult and shouting would die down 
within a month of the marriage. A.W. 


Brockenhurst. 


Rally Round Our King 
LaDy Houston,— 


I think our King is to be admired for the way in which 
he has had the country’s welfare at heart. How nobly he 
has carried out his duties and «bligations since his 
accession to the throne, also for many years as our 
beloved Prince of Wales. 


I think it is only right that his loyal subjects should 
now support him in his time of need. A man who both 
understands and loves his subjects should be given the 
chance to rule 1s and at the same time find the happiness 
his people sincerely wish him. 

Cannot someone stand up and urge the people of Great 
Britain and our Colonies to tight for our beloved King’s 
happiness and marriage, as he has fought for his people’s 
needs ? 

Let this message be broadcast to the world. Then let 
all rally round our legal King and the woman he has 
chosen as his Queen. 1D). JOHNSTON. 


la, Royal Avenue, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Magna Carta Fiddlesticks ! 


DraR LADY Hovuston,— 


I join my fellow countrymen in their sympathy for the 
King in this hour of trial. From all I have read in English 
and foreign papers, it seems to me that both the present 
pro-Bolshevik Government and the Church of England 
are using this unfortunate moment to undermine the 
power of the Crown. They know only too well that par- 
liamentary power is waning in popularity. The attitude 
of the Church of England towards Bolshevism and its 
support of the present government policy is now too well 
known to be overlooked with indifference. The Church 
and the ministers of the Crown are quaking in their 
shoes. 


We are now being reminded of Magna Carta by which 
the King should rule but not govern. The peoples’ rights 
must be respected. Did anyone remind Thomas Cromwell 
of Magna Carta when he instigated Henry VIII to 
deprive the people of guild institutions, and leave them 
unemployed and at the mercy of ‘‘ The New Rich,’’ who 
have since acquired more power than the King himself? 
Our Churchmen should also remember that the Protestant 
Church in England acquired its power only because 
Henry VIII wished to put his legitimate wife aside and 
marry the daughter of a master baker. The King then 
made himself head of the Church. We are reminded of 
Queen Elizabeth when she said to one of her bishops : ‘‘I 
frocked yon, and by jove, I’ll unfrock you.’? Where did 
Magna Carta come in in those days ? E. ORRIN. 


Teplitz-Schonan, C.S.R. 
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DERS THINK 


Cantuar’s Star Chamber 


SIR,—In view of the statements, cabled from London, 
appearing daily in the American Press, it appears that 
Stanley Baldwin and the gang of mediocrities who com- 
pose the so-called National Government are enjoying the 
sport of King baiting, and a sort of National Council of 
State is to be formed to see that His Majesty spends his 
week-ends in a manner that meets with the approval of 
these political Chadbands. 

If not, the British Constitution must be amended, other- 
wise the Archbishops and other Pharisees won’t attend 
the Coronation ceremony. Possibly, before this new Star 
Chamber is set up by these contemptible hypocrites, it 
may dawn on them that there are several millions of 
Englishmen in the Dominions and elsewhere who will 
have a word to say. 

Are there, also, not lamp-posts in Whitehall which could 
be used for suspending disloyal Ministers of the Crown, 
and have Englishmen at home become so spineless that 
they will tolerate the antics of these political creatures ? 

I,yDsTON S. M. NEWMAN. 

Seventh Avenue, 

New York. 


Greetings From America 
EAR LAbY Hovuston,— 

I read your Saturday Review while in England and 
have since taken a subscription. 

I think you are doing a splendid work in trying to 
arouse the public to a realisation of the true conditions 
and the tendencies of to-day. 

With all best wishes for the continued success of your 
good work and the Review. : 

G. R. DopcE. 

Giralda Farms, 

Madison, New Jersey. 


Stalin’s New Mouthpiece 
DEAR LADY Houston,— 

Did you hear Stalin’s (as voiced by Sir Bernard Piers) 
talk ‘‘ over the air ’’ on Russia and its fine Government 
and his condemnation of Fascist Governments ? 

If you did I am sure you were shocked beyond 
inmeasure at the B.B.C. approving and lending itself to 
such accursed propaganda, especially at the present time. 

G. S. L. GOLDING. 

Bagatelle Cottage, 

St. Saviours, Jersey, C.1. 


Swindling The Ex-Soldier 


SIR,—I am greatly indebted to you for taking up the 
vrievances of the ex-Serviceman, employed in Govern- 
ment departments. 

Your publication of Mr. O’Brien’s and Mr. Glen’s 
vrievances are particularly gratifying. 

The present Secretary of State for War when he was at 
the Treasury was no friend of the ex-Serviceman, and 
il the British public could have access to ‘‘ Hansard,” 
they would see in its pages most damning evidence to 
satisfy them. Ex-Servicemen are not grousing for 
grousin,’s sake, they have a very good reason. 

The ex-Servicemen who were forced to take on 
Government jobs after the war, and still hold them 
through merit, are not allowed to count thcir petied cl 
temporary service towards pension. The Conchy 
and hundreds of that type, got into the various depart- 
ments during the war and were established and all ser- 
vice counts for pension. 

Why discriminate against the ex-Serviceman? These 
Conchies, etc., preferred a safe billet, to a bullet! 


Ex-Servicemen are denied promotion on merit on the 
grounds of being ‘‘ too old at forty ”’ yet the ex-Service- 
men between forty and sixty are asked to “‘ join up ”’ 
again ! 

The Government departments are demanding that these 
men do the same work as higher paid officials do, yet 
denying them the salary. 

Also ex-Servicemen teach the young entrants, and 
eventually the tutor is passed over by the pupil; not 
because the pupil is superior in knowledge to the work, 
but just because the tutor is an ex-Serviceman, and is 
not wanted. 

This treatment has soured thousands of ex-Servicemen 
and all this paper propaganda of Duff Cooper about the 
ex-Serviceman’s welfare is pure tripe! 

Let the Government appoint a Royal Commission and 
obtain evidence from ex-Servicemen in their employ, and 
be a little more concerned about their fighting men, and 
less concerned about Palestine or Russia. 

A. ELLIs. 

Carmyle, near Glasgow. 


Camouflaged Bolshevism 


Lapy Houston,— 

In such a moment of international crisis, I find it a 
relief to find at least one person in England who realises 
the intense danger of the Soviet menace; and this is a 
very real menace as all the world may soon discover if it 
does not follow your words of wisdom. 

It is disgraceful to see how successfully Soviet 
influence is camouflaged in the policy of the present 
‘* National ” (?) Government. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I view the 
genuinely patriotic campaign of your paper. , 

G. C. H. 

Morshead’s, Winchester. 


The Red Plot in Spain 


DEAR MADAM,— 

The bloodshed, misery and horror of the Spanish Civil 
War can be traced directly to one man. He is Dimitroff 

~Bulgarian extremist and head of the Communist Inter- 
national—who found favour in Stalin’s eves as a result 
of his bold stand during the trial in Berlin of the alleged 
incendiaries of the Reichstag. Now, since 1920, when 
the Soviet had failed to penetrate into Europe through 
Poland, the Kremlin had been looking about for a weakly 
governed country wherein a Red revolution, alter care- 
ful preparation, could be staged. What better country 
than Spain, where the Spanish Republicans appeared 
unable to establish a strong government! Lenin himself 
had pointed to this country as a likely spot for starting 
trouble in Europe. This Stalin decided upon, and, 
against the advice of Litvinoff, gave Dimitroff a free hand 
in this country. 

Dimitroff’s plan was to abolish the regular army in 
Spain and replace it with a Red militia, which he did, 
intending later to use it in over-running Portugal. A 
Union of Soviet Republics would then be formed in the 
Iberian peninsula. From Madrid the International 
would back the Soviets in France. 

Dimitroff’s plan went wrong for two reasons. In Spain 
his advisers had undervalued the courage of the military 
leaders and the backing they would receive from the 
population. Also they under-estimated the strength of 
the Catholic religion in Spain. 

JOHN RAYMOND WOOLER. 

15, Hughenden Road, 

Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Foreign Exploitation 
DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

The recent disturbances in the East End, fomented by 
Communists and foreign Jews, have been caused through 
the laxity of the Conservative Party, and, although these 
episodes on an English Sunday are distasteful to Britons, 
rich and poor alike, they represent Effect and not Cause. 

These outward manifestations are not dangerous at 
the moment, and if this Government is contemplating 
banning the Blackshirt uniform, they should also ban 
the Red Flag, and the singing of the ‘‘ Internationale,” 
the signature tune of Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Son, Snowden, J. H. Thomas, Attlee, Lansbury and Co. 

I suggest that every reader of your paper writes to his 
local M.P. immediately on the subject of our Greatest 
Birthright, which was stolen from us on August 7th, 
1914, with a view to reinstating the Act of Settlement 
in its entirety. This Act permitted 

‘‘No person born out of the Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland or Ireland (although he be naturalised), except 
such as are born of English parents, shall be capable : To 
be of the Privy Council or to be a member of either 
House of Parliament, or to enjoy any office of Place of 
Trust either Civil or Military, or to have any Grants of 
Lands, Tenements or Heirdatements, from the Crown to 
himself or to any others in trust for him.” 

The Act of Settlement of 1700 was passed to protect 
Britons against alien control. It was repealed to allow 
the international Jew financier a free hand to exploit us. 

R. W. GOODSELL. 


18, Dukesthorpe Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Who Can Govern Us? 


SIR,—So now we indeed know that, under our system 
of Government as interpreted by Mr. Baldwin, our 
Leaders do not lead but merely exist to carry out the will 
of the People, which People consists as to 80 per cent. at 
least of individuals of both sexes who have no interest in 
and less knowledge of Foreign Affairs, and are not 
instructed in Foreign developments. Have we then 
become a Nation of imbeciles to permit such gross folly ? 

Let us get to the truth of things. Ramsay MacDonald, 
intoxicated by his own vanity and the power thrust upon 
him in an era of Pacifist reaction, natural enough just 
after the War, is primarily responsible for the fatal creed 
of Disarmament and Baldwin has been his too willing 
dupe. Six years ago those with any interest in Foreign 
Affairs and eyes to see and ears to hear, knew that Ger- 
many was set on recovery, that is to say four years before 
the ‘‘ informed ’? Government admits its realisation of 
the position. Now Mr. Baldwin openly confesses that, 
though elected to lead the Country, he literally funked 
telling the Country the truth. 

Democracy as it has now developed stands damned and 
discredited by these disclosures. If we are to survive, our 
form of Government must be changed and, if we will not 
submit to the Authority of a Dictatorship (if, indeed, we 
can find the Dictator), then let the people petition His 
Majesty to select his own counsellors from the Fighting 
Services, the Judicial Bench and the ranks of our Per- 
manent Government Officials and ‘‘ pay off’? these 
dreamers and poseurs whose smug complacency amid the 
havoc they have wrought is the last straw in the load 
that is breaking the Nation’s back. As matters stand we 
are a leaderless flock of stupid sheep in the face of at 
least three well-led wolf packs. What is the end of such 
a position ? S. P. CHRISTIE. 


1, Rutland Gardens, S.W.T. 


Communism and Jews 


SIR,—As a regular reader of your paper it is a pleasure 
to note how outspoken you are on the question of 
Bolshevism and Communism. In reading all these 


various articles, one always comes to one conclusion, 
viz., that Bolshevism and Communism, whose plan is for 
World Revolution, are planned and financed from Moscow 


—the Red International—the Comintern—the Socialist 
Party—or something else which is ‘‘ Moscow.”” But who 
are all these various parties? The Soviet Government 
and the Comintern are one and the same, with Stalin at 
the head; this has been admitted even from Russian 
sources. 

Out of 545 officials in the Soviet Government of to-day, 
447 are Jews. The Jewish Chronicle has stated that 
“over one-third of the Jews in Russia are officials.’’ 
Numerous Jewish writers have stated that ‘‘ Jewry’s aim 
is world control and domination.’’ Well, why not attack 
the root, instead of pruning the branches ? 


N.W.2. EROG. 


The Record of our Bishops 


SIR,—In the Saturday Review, October 17th, C. of E. 
asks what would have been the attitude of our prelates 
if the suffering people of Spain had been Protestants ? 
The answer is that their attitude would have been pre- 
cisely the same if the victims were Protestants and 
co-religionists, but if they had been renegade Jews, 
aliens and enemies of this country, it would have been 
a very different story. 

Let us glance at their record. As soon as the Great 
War started they were instrumental in having the 2nd 
verse of the National Anthem suppressed, because it was 
so perfectly suitable, and might wound the feelings of 
our enemies. The enemy reply was “the Hymn of 
Hate.”” Immediately after the war, there was an 
Archbishops’ Fund and appeal for the poor dear German 


professors, students, etc. I suppose there was no distress 
nearer home. 


The Stolen Codex 

They were loud in their support of the League of 
Nations, and the League of Nations Union, presumably 
because it was well calculated to work irreparable 
mischief, and afforded such a splendid opportunity, to 
make trouble, to Satan’s agents, the Soviet Government 
of Russia. 

And how eager they were in the matter of the ‘‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus ’’?! Here was a chance of affording pecuniary 
assistance to the avowed enemies of God, in order that 
they might continue their deadly underground work and 
poison the minds of England’s youth with Bolshevik 
literature and teaching. 

Thank God it is not so with the Church in Canada. 
We elect our own Bishops, and it would be difficult to 
find a more noble band of great Church Leaders and 
faithful shepherds of the flock. 


C. or E. in CANADA. 
Constance, Sask. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


A few of the foul offspring of Communism are The 
Young Communist League; The Labour Leagues of 
Youth; The Co-operative Comrade Circles; Friends of 
the Soviet Union; The League of Socialist Freethinkers ; 
The Marx Memorial and Workers Schools. 


Somerset. QUOUSQUE TANDEM. 
* * 
Mr. Baldwin is responsible for the surrender of Ceylon, 
India and Egypt, the loan of £10 million to Bolshevik 


Russia ; the defenceless state of the country ; and the cur- 
rent condonation of Communist activities. 


S. Kensington. S. C. WARNER. 
* * 
* 

When, at the last General Election, Mr. Baldwin 
pleaded to be returned in order to continue his work of 
preserving peace by means of his ‘‘ sheet anchor,’’ the 
League of Nations was already a broken reed. One third 
of the electorate failed to attend the polls because they 
knew it. 


St. Annes-on-Sea. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


The Constitution, and Biographies 
By the Literary Critic 


R. IVOR JENNINGS, in a preface to his 
D book on ‘* Cabinet Government ’’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2ls.), claims that 
‘‘as far as the secret and changing nature of the 
subject permits it is up to date.’”’ But he particu- 
larly stresses the fact that it is almost impossible to 
keep pace with the rapid changes in our 
constitution. 

His book had hardly appeared before a wholly 
unprecedented constitutional development had 
occurred: the abdication of a much-beloved King 
who, owing to Cabinet “‘ advice,’’ was quite 
unable to take his people into his confidence until 
he had laid down his Crown. 

This unfortunate addition to our constitutional 
history should serve to throw a still more lurid light 
on the tendency of modern Cabinet Ministers to 
arrogate to themselves all the powers of Crown, 
Parliament and people. 

Normally, no doubt, since 1841 it has been, as 
Dr. Jennings points out, the function of the 
Government in office and not of the Crown to 
appeal to the people, it being right and proper that 
the Crown should stand apart from _ political 
controversy. 


But surely it was never an inherent principle of 
the constitution that in a matter pre-eminently 
affecting the Crown itself the Cabinet alone should 
he left to force a decision, presenting Parliament 
and people with a fait accompli? . 

That, however, by the way. The value of Dr. 
Jennings’ book lies in its masterly and comprehen- 
sive survey not only of the whole administrative 
system embraced in the term ‘‘ Cabinet Govern- 
ment,’’ but also of the relations of Crown, Cabinet 
and Parliament since the beginning of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

In the latter case he relies on a vast accumulation 
of evidence culled from the writings, sayings, 
memoirs and actions of all the principal actors in 
the English political and constitutional drama in 
the last hundred years ; and while one may not agree 
with all the conclusions he reaches, it is impossible 
not to be impressed both with the laborious 
character of his research work and with the skill 
with which he marshals his authorities. 


The Real Haig 


The Wizard of Wales having fired off a million 
rounds of high explosive verbiage in order to prove 
himself to have been the supreme strategist of the 
war and to disparage the memory of Haig, it is a 
pleasant relief to turn to a less pretentious but far 
more reliable account of the man who, despite all 
Lloyd Georgian manoeuvres, remained to lead our 
troops to final victory on the Western Front. 

Lady Haig in the Memoir of her husband (‘* The 
Man I Knew: The Intimate Life-story of Douglas 


Haig,’’ Moray Press, 18s.), tells us that it had 
always been his wish that she should write his 
biography, and for this purpose she had collected 
his diaries and gone over them with him at different 
periods. 

Her original plan had been to let Haig’s letters 
and diaries as far as possible speak for themselves. 
But ‘‘circumstances over which she had no control’’ 
—a reference presumably to the publication of the 
official Haig biography—prevented her from carry- 
ing out this plan and forced her to be content with 
only occasional quotation from the diaries and 
letters. 

One may sympathise with the predicament in 
which Lady Haig found herself. At the same time 
one need not wholly regret it, since it has probably 
resulted in her filling in with greater detail than 
might otherwise have been possible various aspects 
of Haig’s character. 

The portrait that emerges is that of a man of 
resolute and unflinching purpose so far as the per- 
formance of duty was concerned, a man who could 
believe in himself and his judgment yet was withal 
exceedingly modest regarding his own attainments, 
simple and frank himself and quite incapable of 
descending to the shifts and tortuous intrigues of 
the wily politician; and in his home life a model 
husband and father. 

Lady Haig naturally does not spare Mr. Lloyd 
George in her revelations of anti-Haig intrigues, 
but in view of the provocation she has received from 
that quarter she might well feel astonished at her 
own moderation. 


The Literary Burglar 


One may be excused perhaps a thrill of elation 
at being assured that one’s recommendations of 
books have already afforded useful guidance, in a 
purely literary way, to a professional burglar ! 

But it is not because of that flattering confession 
that one picks on Mark Benney’s ‘‘Low Company”’ 
(Peter Davies, 9s.) as one of this season’s 
outstanding books. 

The fact is, this is an amazingly enthralling 
autobiography. There are crude passages in it here 
and there which may offend a refined taste, but as 
a whole it is a work of undoubted genius. 

A strange being this professional burglar, 
brought up in the most squalid environment and 
doomed by his criminal tendencies to constant 
incarceration in jail, who has somehow aquired a 
vigorous and polished literary style and a 
Dickensian gift for portraying the various types of 
‘* low company ”’ he consorts with, who has an 
artist’s sense of beauty, something of a poet’s 
imaginative vision and a shrewd philosopher’s 
wisdom, and who yet can proclaim himself ‘‘ with 
complete candour ’’ an unrepentant member of the 
underworld. And what a story he has to tell! 
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BROADCASTING 


A Raw Deal for the 


Dance Bands 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HERE is apparently no limit to the 
imbecility of the B.B.C. Time and time 
again I have been stupid enough to imagine 

that this time at least they have touched bottom. 
But in the matter of idiocy and futility there would 
seem to be depths which only the broadcasting 
boys can plumb. 

I have before spoken of the B.B.C.’s incredible 
attitude towards the dance bands which it includes 
in its programmes each evening. These bands 
apparently are not worthy of adequate remunera- 
tion and are not to be allowed to arrange their 
items in their own individual way. In effect they 
are paying to go on the air. 

I was interested to see that the various dance 
band leaders had formed a kind of union to combat 
the high-handed behaviour of the B.B.C., but I 
must confess that I was astonished when I 
discovered the official terms which the B.B.C. 
offers in respect of these broadcasts. No dance 
band, as I see it, can possibly afford to broadcast : 
not only will it lose money but it will damage its 
reputation. 


The B.B.C. is supposed to be an organisation 
which deprecates the practice of using the ether 
for purposes of advertisement. Yet-it will solemnly 
try to persuade artists to accept an uneconomic fee 
because of the advertisement they are likely to 
receive by reason of a broadcasting engagement. 

Further the B.B.C. will restrict the activities of 
outside artists in the matter of presentation and 
arrangement of their programmes and at the same 
time allow its own subsidised performers a com- 
pletely free hand. 


Favouritism 


I do not know Mr. Henry Hall and in conse- 
quence have no reason to dislike him, but I fail to 
see why he should be granted facilities for the 
arrangement of dance tunes which the B.B.C. 
arrogantly denies to all other dance bands. Apart 
from the fact that it would need a very specia! 
arrangement indeed to make his band sound like 
anything but a piece of cheese I can see no reason 
for this favouritism. 

Unless some other development takes place 
before these words appear in print, it would seem 
that the best dance bands in this country are going 
to refuse to broadcast. This means that we are to 
hear no other dance band than Mr. Henry Hall’s. 

If anybody can think of a worse prospect to go 
to bed with I should be glad to hear it. Far better 
cancel all dance band broadcasts; perhaps for a 
change we might read a decent book instead. 


Best in 1740 
Best in 1936 
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Eve in Paris 


OR twelve hours on Saturday unhappy 
Deputies sat listening to a debate on the 
Spanish Civil War, and its probable reper- 

cussions on her Trans-Pyreneean neighbour. 

‘If General Franco wins,”’ cried the Communists, 
‘“ France is cut off from her Africar colonies, by a 
Spain submissive to Germano-Italian Fascism.’’ 
Those with clearer vision declared that the Front 
Popular’s success would be a national calamity to 
France, bringing Bolshevism to her door, severing 
her from her African colonies, with the probable 
extension of Red influence in those lands, and its 
hideous results among native populations. 

The latter view was taken by most members of 
the Chamber, and M. Blum’s policy of non- 
intervention in favour of Spanish ‘‘ comrades ”’ 
voted for by a large majority, in spite of the 72 
Communists who abstained from voting. 

Most violent anti-government speeches were made 
by M.M. Thorez and Duclos, the latter insolently 
declaring Blum had failed in his duty to Spain. 
M. Duclos is Deputy for Montreuil-sous-Bois, 
where recruiting of young volunteers for the hell 
of the Spanish conflict is actively carried on. Last 
week a crowd, largely foreign, assembled at the 
Communist headquarters in Paris to see these boys 
off. ‘* You are not going yourself ?’’ a bystander 
asked a man who was cheering frantically. ‘‘ No? 
What’s your nationality? Italian?’’ To which 
question the ‘‘ patriot’’ responded, ‘‘I am a 
Spaniard.”’ 

Remaining safely in Paris his Bolshevist propa- 
ganda was sending foolish lads to their death, the 
French Government doing nothing to protect its 
misguided Youth. 


* * * 


NSIGHTLY palings disfigure an important 
section of Paris. They enclose a vast extent 
of ground on both sides of the river, from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Ile des Cygnes, beloved of 
fishermen, where hurried and arduous work is 
carried on, for in a few months the Exhibition of 
1938 must open if commercial prosperity is to 
revive. 

It will bear the name of ‘* Art et Technique,”’ 
differing from the Exhibition of 1825, which was 
devoted to decorative arts, and that at Vincennes, 
a Colonial exhibition. 

The first French Exhibition dates back to the 
vear VI of the First Republic. It took place in 
ihe Champ de Mars, and showed chiefly the pro- 
ducts of arts and crafts, which were still flourishing. 

England amazed the world with the First 
Universal Exhibition in 1851; Paris followed with 
another, four years after, and a series began which 
left important monuments in the capital—the great 
Observatoire of Montsouris; the Trocadéro; the 


Eiffel Tower ; the Bridge Alexandre II1; the Grand 
and the Petit Palais. 


The Exhibition of 1889 was held to celebrate the 
centenary of the French Republic, for which reason 
many Monarchs abstained from visiting it, a boy- 
cott which did not prevent its enormous success. 
This was owing chiefly to the wonderful Galerie 
des Machines, a revelation to the world that a new 
industrial era had arrived, when man would be set 
free from manual labour with robots to do his work. 
Enthusiastic crowds visited the strange new 
exhibits, turning a deaf ear to people who suggested 
unpleasant future possibilities, such as over- 
production, and resultant wars for markets. 


* * 


HE chief social event of the week was the 
dinner given by Lord and Lady Decies at 
their beautiful historic home in Rue des Saints 
Péres. Lady Clerk, wife of the British Ambassador, 
was present, and many other notabilities, Later, 
some hundreds of guests assembled in the artisti- 
cally. decorated ballroom, and danced until the, 
small hours. 

The host and hostess are leaving this month for 
South America, but will return to Paris in the 
Spring. 

* 


AY and brilliant was the banquet of the Anglo- 
American Press Association, at the Lido. 
Guests were Sir George Clerk, British Ambassador ; 
Mr. Bullett, American Ambassador; the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delbos; the 
Ministers of the Air, and of the Marine. All were 
ready to forget their official problems and enjoy an 
amusing evening. 

An admirable programme had been provided. 
Harry Pilcer was Master of the Ceremonies, and 
Ray Ventura’s popular orchestra played. There 
were dancers from the opera, singers from the 
Opéra Comique, a Can-Can Troupe, and the Show 
from the Bal Tabarin, a galaxy of youth, beauty 
and talent, affording welcome relaxation to hard- 
worked and weary politicians and pressmen. 


* * * 


HE Prix Fémina has been awarded this year 

to a really remarkable work, ‘ Sangs,”’ 

written by a strange, unfortunate and most gifted 

being, Louise Hervieu, whom Francis Garcot has 

named Louise de Montsouris, for she lived long in 

that quarter unknown to fashionable Paris, and 
hopes to return there. 

** Sangs ”’ (Blood) is a tragic book dealing with 
hereditary evils, moral and physical. Its scenes 
are laid in the author’s birthplace, ‘‘ La Caéte,’’ 
that part of Normandy facing Jersey, the charac- 
ters being péasants. A certain amount of dialect 
introduced lends local colouring, and the landscape 
is drawn with a sure hand, for Louise Hervieu is a 
talented artist, and her charcoal work is now being 
exhibited at the Petit Palais. 
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SOME OF THE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


The work of the Research Institute of the 
Hospital (a school of the University of 
» London) is well known and widely appre- 
ciated. Professor E. L. Kennaway, the 
Director of The Research Institute, and 
Professor ]. W. Cook, Research Chemist, 
were awarded this year a prize for their 
outstanding achievement cancer 
research by the Union Internationale 
Contre le Cancer which comprises th¢ 
representatives of 45 Nations. 


CANCER 
PROBLEM 


O the average man who is not a statistician 
it means little or nothing to be told that 
cancer mortality claims 0.15% of the 

total population of the Country every year. It 
comes a little nearer home when it is explained 
that this percentage means that 61,572 people 
die of cancer every year in England and Wales 
alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, 
who may be regarded as having passed their 
period of usefulness to the community at large. 
It takes those in the full maturity of life—the 
mother just getting interested in launching her 
sons and daughters into life—the politician 
about to take high office—the business man at 
the zenith of his success, or the working man 
with an expensive growing family to maintain. 
The social and economic problems produced by 
the toll that cancer takes cannot, therefore, be 
exaggerated. 


There is no room for reasonable doubt that the 
discovery of the cause and cure of cancer will 
come—but it won’t come as a flash of inspira- 
tion in a moment. It will come as the result of 
long continued, laborious and exacting work 
such as is carried on at the Research Institute 
of The Royal Cancer Hospital. 


Please send a Christmas Gift to 
The Earl of Granard 


The Royal 


Cancer 


FULHAM ROAD 


Hospital 


FREE ) 


LONDON, S.W.3 


19 December 1936 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Australians Mourn the 
Royal Sacrifice 


By an Australian Correspondent 


YVHEN the impartial historian of 

2036 sits down to interpret the 
events surrounding King Edward 
VIII's abdication, he will lay the 
responsibility for that tragic event in 
part at least on the shoulders of the 
Dominions Governments. 

He will be justified in doing so. 
All the evidence indicates that while 
the British Government, Mr. Baldwin 
in particular, were chiefly respons- 
ible for this tragedy, the Govern- 
ments of the Empire had also a share 
in sacrificing the most popular, and 
potentially the greatest, monarch 
who has worn the English crown. 


It may be that the Dominions were 
misled by the British Government. 
That is beside the point. They 
assented to Mr. Baldwin’s method of 
handling the situation, and for this 
they cannot escape their share of 
blame. 


However, there is one impression, 
widely circulated and, in many 
quarters, firmly believed, which I am 
eager to correct through the columns 
of the Saturday Review. 


It is the suggestion that the 
Dominions instigated the discussions 
which led to the crisis. Australia 
has been especially blamed in this 
connection. 


I do not pretend to know how the 
story got abroad. The ways of pro- 
paganda are, indeed, marvellous! 


But, for Australia at least, I can 
give it an unequivocal denial. 


Every Australian will resent the 
attempt to lay this crime at Australia’s 
door. Nothing could be more grossly 
unfair, no matter how much one may 
deplore the attitude of the Lyons 
Government in this crisis. 


I do not believe that the Common- 
wealth Government spoke for the 
majority of Australians. Like the 
British Government, they spoke for 
a small minority which saw fit to 
deny the King the rights they 
demand for themselves. 


It is not difficult for an Australian, 
even at a distance of 13,000 miles, to 
gauge the reaction of his fellow- 
countrymen to the dethronement of 
King Edward VIII. 


Australians are accustomed to 
alliances between position and 
obscurity. It is no shock to them, 
and certainly no matter for snobbish 
concern, if a squatter with hundreds 
of thousands of acres to his name 
marries an undowried shop girl. 


How much less, then, would they 
have resented the marriage of King 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson, a lady of 
good birth, a charming hostess—and, 
most important, the bride of the 
King’s own choice? 


They would have been far less 
ready to accept the moral dishonesty 
implicit in an arrangement per- 
mitting King Edward to take a 
consort of Royal blood and practise 
a liaison behind this facade of sham 
respectability. 

No Royal visitor to the Common- 
wealth has ever enjoyed the popularity 
which King Edward achieved when he 
toured the Commonwealth as Prince 
of Wales. Australians loved him for 
his boyish charm, his scorn of con- 
vention, his indifference to outward 
show. 


I still recall standing one night, a 
small unit in a vast crowd, outside 
the Melbourne Town Hall at which 
King Edward was attending a ball. 


The crowd called for him insis- 
tently. Presently, his slim figure 
appeared at an upper window. He 
stood for fully five minutes, waving, 
while the cheering of the crowd 
almost set the stars trembling. 

That was not a tribute so much to 
the Prince of Wales as to the man 
who bore the Prince of Wales’s title 
with surpassing charm. 

Australians will not easily forgive 
the Government which played into 
Mr. Baldwin’s hands and_ stood 
silently by while King Edward was 
politically crucified. 


And I hope the impartial historian 
will remember that aspect, too, when 
he sits down to write his hallowed 
tale. 


Canada’s Recovery 


From Our Correspondent 


Ottawa, December. 


REMARKABLE evidence of the 

recovery of Canada from the 
depression is given in a circular 
issued by the Bank of Montreal. It 
points out that according to an 
authoritative economic survey the 
Dominion has regained 97 per cent. 
of the loss due to the shrinkage of 
business since the depression began 
in 1929. The figure of recovery for 
the United States on this basis is 70 
per cent. 

Both the manufacturers and the 
wholesale houses report a satisfactory 
inflow of orders, and it is estimated 
that the level of retail trade is about 
10 per cent. higher this year than a 
year ago. 

The circular goes on to say that 
increased purchasing power in the 
rural communities is now making 
itself felt, and thanks to the rise in 
grain prices there is, despite the 
short crop, more money in circulation 
in the Prairie Provinces than at the 
beginning of last winter. The 
western crop is being rapidly 
marketed, and if the present rate of 
disposal, which had on November 6th 
brought the visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat down to 148,957,583 
bushels as compared with 269,166,296 


bushels on the corresponding date in 
1935, continues, the carry-over at the 
end of the crop year should be 
reduced to normal dimensions. 


The ocean shipping season has 
been good and the tourist trade of 
the summer season increased by an 
estimated number of one million 
persons, bringing the total up to a 
figure greater than that of 1929 when 
the tourist expenditure in the 
Dominion reached £62,000,000. 


The Christmas Turkey 


Thousands of British families will 
sit down on Christmas Day to a 
dinner in which a Canadian Turkey 
will play the most important part. 
The Dominion this year is sending 
across a million pounds of birds, not 
by any means a record, but super- 
lative in quality. They are coming 
from the three Prairie Provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
and they have been dressed and 
graded according to the experience 
gained during the past four years. 


The first consignment of Canadian 
turkeys to the British market for the 
Christmas trade was in 1932, when a 
million pounds of chilled and frozen 
birds found ready buyers. 

Behind the breeding of each bird 
there has gone the calculated effort 
of farmers, scientists and trained 
investigators, who, between them, 
have reduced the ailments of the 
turkeys to a minimum, cut their 
mortality rate—except in the final 
scene of all—and have worked 
miracles with their feed. The turkeys 
have been allowed to range until a 
few weeks before marketing. They 
have then been brought in and 
specially fattened for the Christmas 
market. They are then dressed, pre- 
cooled and graded, and packed 
according to Government standards. 
Canada’s Grade ‘‘ A” turkeys are 
among the finest produced in any 
country. 


Radium and Copper 


Treasures are discovered in Canada 
almost casually. Important finds of 
gold and silver have been made in 
the course of railway construction. 
One of the greatest radium deposits 
in the world was found quite by 
accident by an airman, and now 
comes the story of the cutting of a 
rock on the route of the Trans- 
Canada Highway north of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 


A steam shovel working on the job 
stuck on an unusually hard rock at 
a depth of 25 feet, and after a great 
deal of labour a block of 147 pounds 
of almost pure native copper was cut 
out. The discovery may prove to be 
the key to an entirely new deposit. 


Further investigations are being 
made and the block itself has been 
sent to the. Ontario Parliament 
Buildings in Toronto for exhibition. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Earliest Scottish Colonies 


By Professor A. P. Newton 


IY the building up of the British 

Empire none have been more 
active or have had a more potent 
influence than the Scottish subjects 
of the Crown. 


But it was not until the middle of 
the eighteenth century that they 
became prominent in the life of the 
outer Empire, and shared in the 
work of its extension and develop- 
ment which. had been begun by 
Englishmen and carried on by men 
of _— stock for a century and 
half. 


This was due in very large measure 
to the fact that until the Union of 
1707 Scotsmen specifically 
excluded from the close preserves of 
Empire commerce that were guarded 
by the Navigation Acts and the 
Acts of Trade. 

By those measures the commerce 
of the Colonies was strictly pre- 
served for English and _ colonial 
merchants and shipowners and Scot- 
tish competition was as_ rigidly 
excluded as that of the Dutch or 
other foreigners. 

The tragedy which overwhelmed the 
best known Scottish scheme of 
colonisation and brought about the 
disaster of the Darien Scheme under 
William II1 has always been remem- 
bered, and it had a considerable share 
in bringing about the negotiations 
that led up to the treaty of the two 
nations which was embodied in the 
Acts of Union of 1707 which admitted 
the Scots on a footing of complete 
equality with Englishmen to the 
privileges of the Acts of Trade. 


ENCOVRAGEMENTS, 


For fuch as shall have intention 
to bee Vander-takers in the new plantation 


of CAPE BRITON, now New Galloway 


in AMERICA, 
BY MEE 
LOCHINVAR. 
Non nobis nat jumus, aliquid parentes, aliguud 


Patria, aliquid cognati poflulant 


“EDINBVRGH, 
Printed by lobn Wreittoun. Anno Dom. 1625 


Title Page of Seventeenth 
Century Scottish Pamphlet 


Thenceforward Great Britain 
replaced England and Scotland ; com- 
mercial, colonial and maritime 
expansion was British and neither 
English nor Scottish. 


An avenue was opened for the 
energy and initiative of young Scots- 
men such as had never before 
existed, and within the next genera- 
tion they had taken a foremost share 
in the development of British acti- 
vities in India and many other parts 
of the world. 


But before this essential change 
had been brought about Scotsmen had 
already made many attempts to found 
settlements, especially in North 
America, and although none of them 
succeeded and they have been almost 
entirely forgotten, they have many 
points of interest and are worthy of 
recall. 


The most important of these 
attempts date back to the reign of 
James I, who was known north of 
the Tweed as James VI., in the very 
years when Englishmen were found- 
ing their first permanent colonies in 
Virginia and the Bermudas. 


In 1621 a leading Scotsman, Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards Earl 
of Stirling, obtained from King 
James a charter to undertake the 
colonisation of the peninsula lying 
to the south and west of the entrance 
to the River St. Lawrence which was 
washed by the waters in which 
English and French fishermen were 
catching valuable cargoes of codfish 
during their annual voyages across 
the Atlantic. 


The peninsula was known to the 
Frenchmen who visited it as Acadie, 
but its coasts had been little explored 
and it had as yet no white 
inhabitants. 


By the Charter of 1621 Alexander 
was granted exclusive rights under 
the Crown of Scotland to colonise the 
region which was henceforth to be 
called New Scotland. The charter was 
in Latin and by a strange chance it 
was the Latin translation of the name 
that established itself and the name 
Nova Scotia came to be attached to 
the peninsula. 

Alexander sent out expeditions in 
1622 and 1623 to begin settlement 
under the charter, but they met with 
no success and the project lan- 
guished. 


The patentee was unable to furnish 
other expeditions or to secure much 
help from his compatriots, and he 
therefore tried to farm out subsidiary 
privileges to others. Cape Breton 
Island was included within the area 
of the grant, but Alexander made no 
attempts there and farmed out his 
tights to Sir Robert Gordon of 
Lochinvar who in 1625 put forth a 
pamphlet to secure help for the 
colonisation of the island as ‘‘ New 
Galloway.” 


He met with no success and though 
he and others after him persisted in 
the project it led to nothing definite. 
In 1629, however, Lord Ochiltree 
strove to establish an actual settle- 
ment in New Galloway, but owing 
to the opposition of the French 


fishermen and sailors in the region 
the attempt came to nothing. 


The French hold on Cape Bretor 
was unloosened and by the Treaty o! 
St. Germain in 1682 Charles | 
recognised their rights there and the 
Scotsmen did nothing further. 


Scotland had begun its career as a 
colonising nation but only to end in 
failure and not for sixty-five years 
did she make any further attempt. 


Defence in the Indian 
Ocean 


By Brian Walsh 


MOMENTOUS changes of political 

values leave a _ disturbing 
impression with those who know the 
Indian Ocean and its strategic 
importance to us. 

The impression is one of a sense of 
insecurity in a zone where our 
supremacy is necessarily vital. 

Questions asked in the Federal 


House the other day _ reveal 
Australia’s nervousness about this 
insecurity. 


The greater measures of self- 
government being accorded to Egypt, 
our mis-handling of the Near and 
Middle Easts situations, and the 
latest understanding between Japan 
and certain European Powers compel 
us to revise our complacent accept- 
ance of our existing “ modus 
operandi ” in the Indian Ocean. 

One can conceive four sets of 
emergencies as cropping up possibly 
in the event of a war between Great 
Britain and a naval Power. 

The Suez Canal might, as the 
result of air bombing, be rendered 
unnavigable; the existing Imperial 
Airways route to the East might be 
compromised by an alliance of 
the Arab eungies against us; a 
belligerent Power might dominate 
the Suez Canal and the Red Sea to 
our exclusion; enemy craft operating 
in the Indian Ocean (as they did in 
the last war) might interrupt our 
communications. 

Bearing in mind the career of 
destruction indulged in by the 
German cruiser Emden in 1914, one 
is forced into a conclusion that any 
system of mainland defences is as 
weak as are the links between the 
defended points. 

It is this very weakness of the 
links in the Indian Ocean which con- 
stitutes a danger in the event of any 
one of the foregoing emergencies 
arising. 

At the Cape we have the South 
African Squadron based on Simons- 
town; in Mauritius we have 
philandered with defence; in East 
Africa we are proceeding to fortify 
Mombasa; Aden guards one entrance 
to the Red Sea; India is in the pro- 
cess of providing a Navy for home 
defence ; our East Indies Squadron is 
based on Trincomalee in Ceylon; 
Singapore dominates the Far East; 
Australia has not, as yet, been able 
to provide any adequate measure of 
defence for her western seaboard. 

The encirclement of defences guard- 
ing the Indian Ocean is, to a major 
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extent, rendered abortive by the lack 
of provision for linkage between 
defended points. 


The lack is the more reprehensible 
when one considers the facilities 
available in the shape of the many 
island groups located in mid-ocean. 


The archipelagoes of Seychelles, 
Chagos, Cocos, Maldive and Nicobar 
-—-hitherto viewed as fortuitous, if not 
wholly embarrassing acquisitions— 
are very clearly indicated as stages 
on an aerial patrol system which 
would be a valuable adjunct to land 
defence and Navy alike. 


Apart from its military advantages 
a trans-ocean airway would offer an 
alternative commercial air route 
between England and India_and 
Australia, a junction lying in Diego 
Garcia (principal island of the 
Chagos group). 

The Indian Ocean Airway is by no 
means a new conception. 


The writer of this article discussed 
the measure as long ago as 1921 with 
competent authorities in Australia. 
The late Sir C. Kingsford Smith 
favoured its establishment; in fact, 
he thought that it would become 
necessary in the near future. 


The writer enjoys a long acquaint- 
ance with the Indian Ocean and has 
had many opportunities to discuss 
the airway project with responsible 
people, including naval authorities. 
In every instance he has found 
approval for its establishment. 


Terminal facilities already exist at 
Mombasa, in Ceylon, at Singapore 
and at Onslow in West Australia. 


The necessary facilities can be 
inexpensively provided on _ the 
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Sketch map illustrating an Indian Ocean Airway 


islands which would constitute the 
trans-ocean stages, since nature has 
provided natural anchorages and 
there is abundance of provisioning 
facilities. 

The longest ocean stage on the 
routes would be considerably less 
than the distances met with on the 
Pacific ‘‘ Clipper” or the South 
Atlantic services. 

Another favourable factor is found 
in the uniformly good weather con- 


ditions that prevail, the lower part of 
the Bay of Bengal being alone subject 
to major storms. 


The Overseas Defence Committee 
is not unaware of the desirability of 
laying down the facilities for an 
Indian Ocean Air Patrol. It is, 
therefore, a matter for the Committee 
to make a move if we are not to risk 
a repetition of the humiliations to 
which the German raiders subjected 
us in the last war. 
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HE sharp rally in security prices which 
followed King Edward’s decision should 
not be taken, as has been done in some 

quarters, as an indication of the City’s satisfaction. 
Rather was it the expression of momentary relief 
after severe tension. It is an extraordinary charac- 
teristic of Stock Markets that while in these days 
of monetary abundance and excessive investment 
funds an unexpected shock may not have its full 
effect in depressing prices, since there are so many 
investors looking for any cheap share opportunity, 
the immediate relief from any such shock will 
bring about a rise in prices. When it is considered 
that the fundamental situation can, at the very 
best, only have been left unchanged and, at the 
worst, that it may have deteriorated considerably, 
this upward movement in prices seems thoroughly 
inconsistent with good sense. 


Yet the weight of investment funds is bound to 
tell in such a situation and the mere withholding 
of buyers from the market is not in these days 
sufficient to have a proper effect on prices. It is a 
fact that those who saw in last week’s situation an 
opportunity for ‘‘ bear ’’ operations were made to 
repent of their view and now they probably feel 
that if the loss of a Sovereign cannot affect markets 
any more than the loss of our prestige abroad and 
the positive danger of war which has resulted from 
the numerous examples of the Government’s inde- 
cisive foreign policy, then nothing can possibly 
justify a ‘‘ bear raid ’’ any more. There is also a 
feeling that the general ‘‘ bull’? movement may 
not have been unconnected with the views 
expressed by many on the present National and 
Imperial tragedy. 


Steel Shares Again 


No apology is needed for drawing attention 
once again to the merits of steel shares. The iron 
and steel industry is one of the few which can boast 
a continued upward movement with no signs of an 
immediate lag and the shares are well worth 
picking up on any apparent price depression. The 
two shares which have been favoured here are 
Baldwins and Richard Thomas. The former com- 
pany has now put forward its proposals for 
financing the repayment of the oustanding portion 
of its debenture debt resulting in a substantial 
saving of interest. To provide the necessary funds, 
£1,500,000 of 44 per cent. preference shares are to 


The Rally in Markets 


By Our City Editor 


be issued and some 2,000,000 ordinary shares of 
4s. each are to be offered at 8s. per share to existing 


. ordinary stockholders in the proportion of one new 


share for every five 4s. stock units held. The issue 
represents quite a fair bonus as the units are priced 
at 13s. 3d. and for a long view Baldwins with no 
debenture interest to meet look as good a share as 


any in the list. R. Thomas and Co. have 
apparently deferred their original intention of 
making a share issue to provide for their Ebbw 
Vale Steel development and the shares have 
recovered to 17s. They are of 6s. 8d. denomina- 
tion and yield nearly 5 per cent. on last year's 
dividend. Good judges consider the shares worth 
£1. 


Outlook For Tins 


The Outlook for Tin shares remains rosy despite the 
International Committee’s decision to reduce the quota 
by 5 per cent. The recommended quota for the first 
three months of next year is at the full standard tonnages 
and, with the price of the metal keeping up and consump- 
tion prospects giving cause for optimism, the producers 
seem likely to reap profits which make the shares look 
very cheap at their present level. Pahang Consolidated 
as 28s. still yield over 7 per cent. on the basis of last 
year’s 40 per cent. dividend while Malayan Tin Dredging 
at 46s. 3d. return about £8 13s. per cent. and Renong 
Tin £1 shares at 46s. 38d. give about the same yield on 
the basis of last year’s 20 per cent. payment. The 
Malayan Tin report recently published showed the com- 
pany to be in a most satisfactory position and thoroughly 
justified the payment of the 80 per cent. dividend. ‘These 
are three first-class Tin shares to give an average return 
of over 8 per cent. with every chance of capital appre- 
ciation. In no other market can such shares be found. 

Those who have bought Rubber shares, as recently 
advocated in these columns, have every reason to be 
satisfied for the market has regained its strength and 
seems set fair over a long period, subject to minor 
recessions. But even with Rubber shares there is not the 
same yield prospect as with Tins and the latter, one 
feels, have only just started to come back into favour. 


Morris Motors 


The 5s. units of Morris Motors Ltd., have come back 
to 41s. at which price they again appear worthy of atten- 
tion. Lord Nuffield’s gifts and the spreading of the 
ordinary shares among the public have apparently 
imbued the market with a feeling that the enormous 
profits of the past may not be repeated, but it is over- 
looked how strong must be the financial position of a 
company whose dividend policy in the past has been 
cautious and where practically the whole of the profits 
have been retained in the business. A dividend for the 
current year of 40-45 per cent. is expected so that a 5 per 
cent. yield at the present price seems assured — a big 
return nowadays on a stock of this class. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH & 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


MERCANTILE 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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Christmas Appeals 


NYTHING that can be done to forward the efforts 

now being made by The Royal Cancer Hospital to 

give hope to those afflicted by providing treatment and 
a possible cure is surely more than worth while. 

To those who have intimate knowledge of the suffering 
and despair caused by the disease it must appear nothing 
short of a tragedy that the beneficent work of those 
engaged in dealing with it should be hampered through 
lack of the necessary funds to enable them to carry on. 

At the present moment the committee of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital are faced with the urgent necessity of 
extending the Research Institute, modernising the wards, 
some of which date back to 1851, when the Hospital was 
founded, and providing more accommodation for Nurses. 
These extensions will cost £150,000. We commend this 
urgent appeal to the generosity of our readers. Send 
your Christmas gift to the Earl of Granard, The Royal 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 


* * * 


It was with the purpose of maintaining and increasing 
the spiritual foundations of our people overseas that the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society was founded 
nearly one hundred and twenty years ago. Throughout 
its existence it has steadily and devotedly provided 
financial support and workers with the aim of building 
up in the wide spaces of the Empire the Church of Christ 
and of developing the spiritual education of the young. 

Not only in Canada, but in the back blocks of 
Australia, among our people in East Africa and West 
Africa, and among the residents, the sick, the students 
and the travellers, on the Continent of Europe, great 
work is being done in the way of providing an oppor- 
tunity for worship in their own tongue. It means a great 
deal, not only to the Empire, but to the world in general. 
The address of the Society is 9, Serjeants Inn, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


In the last year (1935-36) the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children dealt with 45,658 cases, 
in 8,634 of which parents sought advice in the interests 
of their children. The children concerned numbered 
118,034. The greater part of the cases came under the 
classification ‘‘ Neglect,’ though actual violence claimed 
4,915, and 301 were cases in which children were exposed 
to corruption of morals. The cases ‘“‘ warned or advised ”’ 
were more than 94 per cent. of the whole number; 
** prosecutions ’’ were only 1.0 per cent. 


The total of children on behalf of whom the Society has 
been called upon to take action is 4,601,182. 


To keep the whole work goin& throughout the country 
needs over £2,500 every week, and to meet this the Society 
depends almost entirely on voluntary support. Will you 
do what you can to increase it? The Hon. Local 
Secretary will be glad to receive your contribution, or the 
Director, N.S.P.C.C., Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


* * * 


Prebendary Carlile, who reaches his ninetieth birthday 
on January 14th, is still the active head of the Church 
Army which he founded in 1882. Age has not damped 
his enthusiasm ; if anything, he grows keener on his work. 


The Prebendary hopes to arrange a wider distribution 
of Christmas Dinner parcels than ever this year, as well 
as for the giving away of large quantities of coal and 
Yule logs. He seeks the kindly co-operation of men and 
women of good will—your co-operation in fact. The 
sending of a Christmas Parcel to a poor family will make 
a difference—just that difference between a happy 
Christmas, and one that is a mockery of the spirit of this 
greatest of all festivals. Your gift of £5 will provide a 
parcel each for ten poor families. Donations will be 
welcomed by Prebendary Carlile, at Church Army 
Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 


Improving Conditions 


The 74th ordinary general meeting of the Bank of 
London & South America Limited was held on Tuesday 
last in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, the chairman, said 
that the close of the Bank’s financial year in September 
coincided with International monetary developments 
which might be of far-reaching importance to the world 
at large and particularly to the countries where the Bank 
traded. He referred to the devaluation of the French 
franc and other currencies of the European Gold Bloc 
and the joint arrangements between this country, 
France and the United States of America for maintain- 
ing equilibrium as between their respective currencies, 
to which other European countries had since adhered. 
That was the first step along the difficult path of world 
economic rehabilitation. 

South America had suffered as much as, if not more 
than, any other part of the world as a result of the pro- 
longed crisis, which had been accompanied, and 
perhaps increased, by severe depreciation in currencies 
and instability of exchange rates, as well as strict con- 
trol of exchange operations and other restrictions. 

With regard to the taking over of the Anglo-South 
American Bank Limited, the Board felt confident that 
the future would prove that step to have been in the 
right direction. The best of relations were maintained 
with their large and increased clientele. 

The available balance was £420,124 and the directors 
recommended a dividend of 3 per cent. for the year. 

With regard to conditions in the South American 
Republics, the economic situation of Argentina con- 
tinued to be strengthened and consolidated. The 
national fiscal position was improving. The outlook 
for the fine cereal crops was encouraging and the 
general economic outlook inspired confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 


This mother is worried. Her little ones will 
miss the good things of Christmas—unless...At 
no other time of the year are bare cupboards 
and empty grates so cruelly depressing for 
the mothers of the poor. Will you gladden 
their hearts through the Church Army? It 
costs 4Q/- to send a Christmas parcel to 
one family. 5 makes TEN families happy. 
Please post a gift now to Preb. Carlile, C. H., 
D.D., 55, Bryanston St., London, W.|1. 


MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
through the 


HURCH ARMY 
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CINEMA 


Confetti 


BY MARK FORREST 


HE ingredients which make up musical 

T comedy, either in Vienna or elsewhere, 

except in America where a diversion occurs 

now and again, do not undergo much variation. 

They are hallowed by custom and, like the panto- 

mimes, the more they are the same the more 
everyone seems to enjoy themselves, 


The newest importation from Vienna is entitled 
Confetti, which had its first night at the Academy 
this week. This film, together with the English 
picture, Scrooge, in which Sir Seymour Hicks 
repeats his fine stage performance, will be the 
attractions there over Christmas and the New Year. 


Confetti has as its background the customary 
masked ball to which the lowly, but pretty and 
vivacious shop assistant duly goes, and falls into 
the arms of the one attractive, rich and unattached 
young man. Also at the ball, needless to say, are 
the shop assistant’s boss, who is supposed by his 
wife to be somewhere else, and the other man of 
mature years who is singled out to bear the burden 
of whatever troubles may ensue through the indis- 
cretions of everyone else. 


Mixture as Before 


It is all quite gay and light-hearted, but most of 
what takes place has taken place before, especially 
in the theatre, and in some cases, such as The Lilac 
Domino, has taken place much better. In Confetti 
what is chiefly disappointing is the music; what 
is best is the cast. 


Fried! Czepa plays the shopgirl who borrows the 
firm’s most expensive model and gives it such an 
outing that the dress is never the same again. This 
actress was second fiddle to Paula Wessely in 
Episode, but was so good in that picture that it was 
obvious that she would shortly be given a star part. 
She succeeds here, and it is not her fault that the 
sparkle is at times meretricious. She is supported 
by Hans Moser, as the head shop assistant. He 
adds another study in amiable futility to those 
which he gave in Maskerade and Liebesmelodie. 


The third of the trio is the huge Leo Slezak who 
runs the shop and is terrified of no one, except his 
own wife. These two men, however, by no means 
carve up the farcical situations between them. 
There still remain the handsome lover, played by 
Hans Holt, whom the shopgirl appropriates for a 
husband in order to escape from her employer and 
the consequences of her escapade ; and the profes- 
sor, played by Richard Romanowsky who, 
becoming bewildered himself by the idiocy around 
him, finally succeeds in bewildering everyone else. 


THEATRE NOTES 


HERE has been something of a lull in the 

Theatre during the past week or so. One or 

two plays which have failed to attract audiences 
have been unobtrusively withdrawn, other estab- 
lished successes have an increase of business at « 
period of the year when a slump is more usual, and 
everywhere rehearsals have been in progress for 
the Christmas shows. 


It is good to see that the hardy annuals are with 
us again, particularly ‘‘ Peter Pan ”’ and ‘‘ Where 
the Rainbow Ends.”’ I must own up to being onc 
of the few remaining people over the age of thirty 
who have not yet seen ‘‘ Peter Pan.’’ I do not 
know why I have not, but it is only too true. Nor 
do I imagine I shall break my record this year. 
Mr. Charles Laughton, having dealt successfully 
with a mutiny in the ‘‘ Bounty,’ should find no 
difficulty in frightening the groundlings as Captain 
Hook. He will have as his ‘‘ Peter ’’ Miss Elsa 
Lanchester. 


A Versatile Young Man 


‘** Where the Rainbow Ends ”’ goes this time to 
the Holborn Empire, and the first real pantomime 
is ‘* The Sleeping Beauty ’’ at the Vaudeville. Mr. 
Patrick Waddington has the leading part in the 
latter production: he is one of those fortunate 
young men who can float from straight plays to 
cabaret, from radio to films, and feel equally at 
home in each. 


At the Hippodrome we have Miss Florence 
Desmond playing principal boy for the first time 
in ‘* Mother Goose,’’ and Miss Edna Best is on the 
distaff side as Cinderella at the Coliseum. 


These are but a few of the shows produced for 
the amusement of our children. It is a curious 
development in the presentation of pantomime that 
nowadays there is practically no such thing as a 
pantomime artist: his or her place is being 
usurped by the leading lights of the so-called 
‘* legitimate ”’ stage. 


In former times the Principal Boys and Girls 
were drawn from the ranks of the Music Hall stage, 
and, as I remember, very good they were, too. 


To-day Pantomime is more sophisticated and 
calls for the more subtle methods of the truly 
dramatic actor. No doubt the children will enjoy 
the new type as much as they did the old, but I 
am sure they will not understand as much: perhaps 
that is all to the good. 


In any case there is plenty of fare for them, and 
their Christmas holidays this year should be as 
happy and full of surprises as they ever have been. 


C.S. 
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Lady Houston's Cold Cure has 
Cured Thousands—Let it Cure You 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron and 
made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, famed 
alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told. 


‘Well, what’s the matter with you?’’ said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


** Only a cold,’’ said the patient, timidly. 
‘“* Only a cold,’’ said the great man; ‘‘ what more do you want—the plague? ”’ 
I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 


should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am 
going to give you forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people !) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos), 
dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, but it is 
very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then 
fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen 
packets of this drug—10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 3 
doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 
2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also the juice of a lemon if put into hot water, or 
home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling water. 
This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your gums, 
several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 
If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops the 
cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if after 
two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would be 
best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy :—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let your 
fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. - 
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WHAT HAS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
EVER DONE FOR ENGLAND? 


;* has brought us every sort of trouble, loss of prestige, loss 

of trade with Italy and loss of work for Welsh miners, 
loss of millions of English money taken from the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and the only solution of the mystery of this devas- 
tating policy to ruitrus—one can think of is—that Litvinoff must 
have extracted a promise from Mr. Eden that at all costs the 
League must be still continued TO HELP THE BOLSHEVISTS 
CARRY ON THEIR DEVIL’S WORK TO DESTROY THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND CIVILISATION. 


You MEN ARE \ 7 


Battling Ramsay (to latest opponent): “‘ For heaven’s sake keep the fight going Herbert. Look what’s come now!” 


(‘* When are you going to sue me for libel? I am waiting,’’ wired Lady Houston to the 
Premier, referring to an article which appeared in ‘“*‘ THE SATURDAY REVIEW” 
which was banned by the newsagents.) 
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